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MIKER’S BEAR. 


OHN MIKER’S hundreds of acres 
lay for a mile or more at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and John 
Miker’s woodland ran away up out of 
sight. In the centre of the farm, in the 
shadow of a great crooked old apple-tree, 
stood the house, a comfortable log struc- 
ture, long like the farm and the moun- 
tain, with two good-sized rooms and a 
kitchen and a loft “ fit fer a lady to sleep 
in.” There was a slip of a Lombardy 
poplar before the door which was Liz 
Miker’s pride and delight, and the water 
down in the “ meader spring” was almost 
as cold as the college fountain. 

It was out of the loft-window of the 
log-house on a particularly, misty summer 
evening that a girl of about fifteen was 
lazily leaning. The shadows had crept 
down from the mountain and over the 
green fields of the farm quite suddenly, 
and the valley winds had blown up a little 
brisk and a trifle cool as if preparing for 
rain. But Maggie Weever didn’t under- 
stand the signs of rain. She rested her 
chin in her hands as she leaned still 
farther out the window and watched the 
outlines of the mountains nearer and 
nearer fading away. She must have been 
entertaining merry thoughts, for there was 
a great deal of fun in her coal-black eyes 
and a suspicious deepening of the dimples 
in her cheeks. She had always heard 
such tales of the mountains that she had 
been wild to get there; just to really see 
them and go back to the city and tell. 

Mary Brown had said there were steps 
to go up them, and Louis Neil pon’d his 
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honor he’d heard the steps were over the 
tree-tops. And it was nothing at all to 
listen to the snakes rattling the dishes in 
the cupboard and to find them in the oven 
in the morning trying to get warm. She 
knew exactly how you must run away 
from a black-snake, straight ahead for a 
little while and then turn unexpectedly, 
that the snake in attempting to do like- 
wise would be sure to break its back. 
She was perfectly aware, as were all her 
mother’s children, that a rattlesnake 
sounded its rattle three timesin warning, 
giving you a good chance to get out of 
reach if it hadn’t charmed you with its 
eye. That wild-cats haunted the rocks 
everybody knew and strange little ani- 
mals called minks or ’possums would help 
themselves unceremoniously to a coop-full 
of spring chickens at a meal. Louis 
Neil said there were panthers, too, in the 
mountains, and that it took a brave man 
to walk along the mountain road after 
dark. 

And, now—why, there weren’t any 
steps at all; no wild-cats had been near; 
like as not it was the brave man who 
walked along the mountain-road after 
dark who had stolen Liz's chickens. She 
hadn’t seen but two snakes and they both 
dead, and as for Miker’s hear— 

A laugh freighted with incredulity rang 
forth and met the breezes. Maggie had 
recovered from her disappointment and 
was enjoying the other side of the ques- 
tion. Miker’s bear—she didn’t believe a 
word of it. “They said it was the only 
bear left in the mountains and that it 
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came last summer and carried off most of 
the apples from the tree. Gran Ann had 
seen it time and again sneak away in the 
night, walking on its hind-legs with both 
fore-paws full, but was “feered to cry 
out.” John Miker himself had shot at 
and missed it, Liz had distinctly heard it 
climbing the tree. 

Maggie Weever had been told often 
enough at home that she was a careless 
girl, that she never kept more’n half- 
awake, that she was too good-for-nothin’ 
for anything. She should have been 
seeing to the closing of the windows and 
the safe housing of her Cousin Liz’s re- 
maining chickens. She should have 
made sure there were no “ pieces ’’ on the 
line, instead of leaving John Miker’s 
trousers flapping to the mercy of the 
winds. She was the only person about 
to see to these things, for Liz had gone to 
town and John was off to the mill and 
Gran Ann was around the mountain 
visiting her sick daughter. But she sat 
there carelessly idle, enjoying the damp 
air that made havoc among her curls, and 
curious but not afraid of the sudden 
darkness. It seemed to Maggie as if it 
always got dark suddenly in the country. 

Something fluttered past her and she 
gave a shriek and covered up her curls, 
thinking it was a bat, and after that she 
began to wish that John and Liz would 
hurry home. 

All at once, it was scarcely a noise, 
only a blacker shadow close along the 
ground and moving. It came straight on 
to the apple-tree while the girl strained 
her frightened eyes. It didn’t attempt to 
climb, but stood motionless; then very 
slowly it rose upon its hind legs with a 
white something in its forepaws; and 
then it turned and almost ran back to the 
mountain. 

There came a horrible certainty into 
Maggie’s frightened eyes. She put her 
hands over them and shrieked and 
screamed. It was Miker’s bear, and O 
God! it was Miker’s bear. 


Never again at home would they say to 
Maggie Weever that she was a careless 
girl, not more’n half-awake, too good for- 
nothin’ for anything. The last thought- 
less act of her life was leaving Miker’s 
baby rosy and smiling fast asleep under 
the apple-tree. 

She heard John’s horse clattering 
down the lane right in front of the 
shower, heard him call out warningly to 
some one to run in or she’d get wet, and 
met Liz at the doorway with two great 
rain-drops on her cheeks, panting and 
laughing, loaded down with her “ things,” 
and had to tell her what had happened. 

The men from the farms and from the 
little mountain-huts gathered together 
after the storm and vowed they’d hunt 
and kill Miker’s bear. The boys at the 
college crossed their hearts and swore if 
they had to mark every rock on that 
mountain they’d find the home of Miker’s 
bear. 

That next bright, beautiful day Liz sat 
close up to the kitchen stove, with a 
strange idleness upon her, and a dumb, 
dull look in her eyes that wouldn’t shed 
tears,and Maggie worked as never she 
had worked before and nearly cried her 
heart away in secret. And all the time 
John Miker watched and watched. 

If there was one bear there were two, 
no matter what people said, and if there 
were two bears there was a whole nest-full 
of cubs somewhere. This was the way 
John Miker reasoned. And he wasn’t 
just going to kill the one bear and be sat- 
isfied, he was going to “foller it up an’ 
kill the lot of ’em.” 

That’s what he was going to do, “ foller 
it up an’ kill the lot of ’em.” He made 
a trap and set it at the foot of the tree, 
and when he caught the bear he intended 
giving the alarm for the neighbors to 
gather. 

But why when the trap was set John 
Miker must sit and stupidly watch as if 
there wasn’t any trap at all; no one can 
say. But Miker’s baby was the prettiest 



























thing the man had ever seen with its blue 
eyes and its little silky yellow ringlets 
bobbing all over its head no matter how 
its mother tried to smooth them down, and 
its dimpled, rosy feet and curled-up toes. 
It used to clap its fat hands and gurgle 
with delight when the apples came tum- 
bling down and play ball with the red 
fruit, it and its father, neither of them 
ever dreaming. 

Yes, the second night the bear came. 
Maggie saw it from her window where she, 
too, was keeping dismal watch, and then 
she heard the old dinner-bell clang and 
call as it had never clanged and called 
before and knew that the bear was securely 
caught within the trap. 

The dinner-bell clanged and called and 
poor Liz sank her gold-brown head on the 
empty cradle pillow and shivered and 
cried at last. 

John Miker got his gun and put in a 
fresh load, an extra heavy load, ramming 
it down hard, and stood there waiting. 
He did not go over to Liz and try to 
soothe her, he did not even look in her 
direction, he never knew she was crying, 
and that it was a good thing for her to 
ery. He stood in the door with his gun 
and waited impatiently, stamping his feet 
alternately and whistling short, sharp 
whistles, and under the tree the captive 
growled and gnawed fiercely at the net- 
work of twisted wire. 

Down along the mountain road they 
came, up from the valley they came, over 
the fields and across the swamps, little 
farmers and big farmers, college boys 
eager and breathless, college professors 
without their coats, tired-out workmen 
forgetting they were tired. 

With a mighty oath John Miker lifted 
the trap and let the bear free. Up the 
mountain they went whooping and shriek- 
ing and stumbling, the lanterns flashing 
and the stones rolling under the hurrying 
feet. On they went, the black moving 
animal to the fore and John Miker next. 
Swift and straight went the bear, swift and 
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straight went John Miker, swift and - 
straight followed the crowd. 

All of a sudden the bear began to move 
slower and hesitatingly, and the college 
boys shouted lustily that the lair was 
near. The bear stood still. It turned 
about and snarled and growled. It saw 
the flash of lanterns, the hundred gleam- 
ing faces way up near its home. It went 
on a few paces and then laid down, quietly 
watching the faces and the lantern, and 
the crowd swerved, paused, and waited. 

An excited college boy threw a stone 
and shouted, “ Make it get up and get,” 
but no one paid any attention. With a 
feverish triumph in his eyes John Miker 
looked at the panting brute lying there in 
the lantern light, glaring at the crowd. 
Then he picked up a stone and threw it. 

This was a signal, Instantly a perfect 
volley of stones flew through the air, and 
yet the bear kept quiet. Not until one 
large cruel, jagged stone came crashing 
down upon its foot did it raise its head and 
break into an uncontrollable cry of rage 
and pain. 

What was that? Another huge body 
rolling around the rock and then two 
bears stood at bay, growling and gnashing 
their teeth. 

John Miker aimed and shot and shouted 
for a second gun and shot again. Over 
the two dead bodies the men climbed, and 
the boys, to be kept back no longer, 
rushed in front of him and the others 
came stumbling on. Around and around 
the rocks they. went, an unsteady mass of 
light and sound. ; 

' It was Jim Dills who found the open- 
ing, it was little Spindle who swung his 
lantern before it, but it was old Billy 
Tooms who grabbed John Miker’s gun 
and threw it from him, crying out in the 
wildest, quavering voice, “ For God’s sake, 
look before you fire!” A score of lanterns 
was swung. before the opening then, a hun- 
dred faces pressed and peered, John Miker 
fell to trembling and to laughing and to 
crying, for there, all in a jumble with the 
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little bears, frightened with them, whining 
with them, was Miker’s baby. 

Cheer after cheer went up to the skies 
from the mountain top as John picked his 
baby out of the tangle and handed it to 
Billy Tooms. And then, one by one, he 
handed out the little bears and gave them 
round as far as they would go. 

Stepping carefully back by the perilous 
way, Jim Dills carried his little bear to 
the spot where the two black bodies lay 
stiff and motionless, and put its small 
quivering nose to each dead face. 
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“ Just to kiss ’em good-bye,” said Jim, 
hoarsely, and Miiller and Lynn and 
Spindle followed suit. 

Then John Miker, swinging his lantern 
unsteadily, still half laughing and half 
erying, held his baby down, and another 
cheer, wilder than the first, rang clear to 
the heavens, and clear to the valley too it 
must have rung, fur Liz was standing in 
the doorway waiting, and for what would 
Liz be waiting on such a night as 
that ? . 

LOUISE R. BAKER. 





OMPLEXION MAKING. Ten 
hours sleep out of the twenty-four, 

a walk of at least four miles a day in the 
air, brown bread, no coffee, no sweets, 
vigorous rubbing in cold water every 
morning, and the simplest, purest toilet 
articles, that is Mrs. Kendal’s prescription 
for a nice skin, and the delicacy and fair- 
ness of her own face gives proof of its 
efficacy. Another somewhat new way for 
procuring a good complexion is to take a 
sponge bath in tepid salt water every 
morning before breakfast, plenty of exer- 
cise, and nourishing, easily digested food. 
A pretty little woman said with asigh, as 
she laid down a fresh list of axioms for 
beautifying the person: “It is just 
enough to wear any one out to follow half 
the directions written now for making you 
beautiful. I’ve tried them all. I’ve used 
vaseline and glycerine, acid, cocoanut oil 
and almond paste, rosewater and lemon 
juice. I have bathed in boiling water 
and ice water, and in tepid water and in 
milk and water. I have washed my face 


with a cloth of the roughest crash I could 
buy, and rubbed the very cuticle off in 
my struggles to follow out the directions, 
and I have half washed it, as I would a 
bit of porcelain, with the softest, finest 
flannel I could find. 


I think the worst 





of all was when I didn’t wash it at all for 
awhile, because some one said the hard 
water would cause wrinkles, so I wiped it 
off with one thing and another as long as 
I could bear it, or, rather until just be- 
fore I had ruined my skin entirely, when 
my husband suggested that I try just 
keeping plain clean for awhile, and, do 
you know, I baven’t had a bit of trouble 
since.” 

Two Lives. There are two lives to 
each of us, gliding on at the same time, 
scarcely connected with each other—the 
life of our actions, the life of our minds; 
the external and the inward history ; the 
movements of the frame—the deep and 
ever-restless workings of the heart. They 
who have loved know that there is a diary 
of the affections which we might keep for 
years without having occasion even to 
touch upon the exterior surface of life, 
our busy occupations, the mechanical pro- 
gress of our existence ; yet by the last we 
are judged—the first is never known. 





THE exaggeration which dresses up and 
embellishes a narrative, to be again re- 
peated with fresh ornament until it loses 
its likeness to the fact from which it 
sprung, deals a direct blow to truth. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
F truisms none is more self-evident 
than that man cannot drive a span 
with both horses in the lead. The thing 
is impossible. If a team be evenly 
matched, as to size and strength, and both 
horses know their business and work in 
with one another, progress is regular and 
assured; but if from the start the lead- 
horse is not only the stronger, but the 
meaner tempered of the pair, the off-horse 
has a sorry time of it—he gets less than 
justice all around and becomes heir to ill- 
usage and abandonment. And of all 
mis-matched teams ever geared together 
for the life journey love and mammon 
are the most so, when mammon is “ under 
the line.” 

During the eighteen months which fol- 
owed Trigg Bartram’s business associ- 
ation with Javin Anselm the young fel- 
low lived in a constant strain of excite- 
ment. Anselm, a seasoned hand, went 
from one speculation to another, plotting, 
planning, spinning webs, thrusting out 
feelers in all directions. For reasons of 
his own, he took Trigg largely into his 
confidence, and worked through and with 
him, convincing the younger man by all 
sorts of unconsciously subtle methods that 
he—Trigg—was reckoned asort of business 
“mascot,” a fellow with “ a lucky hand,” 
as well as uncommon financial acumen. 
He introduced Trigg to other plutocrats, 
who treated him with consideration, in- 
vited him to their houses, and turned his 
head for him by appearing to take it for 
granted that he was already booked for 
great commercial success. Trigg took to 
it all as to a natural habitat and enjoyed 
it and thrilled with it. The intoxication 


of success got into his system and quick- 
ened the greed of gain in his heart until 
it throve like a wild-parsnip, putting out 
coarse, unpalatable leaves, and perfume- 
less blossoms, all gold-color. He entered 
widely into the talk about money, and 
the way to make, hold, and increase 
money, and was not shocked or revolted 
by methods which openly invested all 
human weaknesses, necessities, even trag- 
edies, with a marketable value. 

Most men are held aloof from sin, even 
from crime, not by recognition of iniquity 
but by fear of consequences. Hence the 
readiness with which men will grasp ad- 
vantage from the results of the sins of 
others less wary. Trigg withheld his 
countenance and co-operation from many 
methods which he daily saw put in prac- 
tice around him, but it was less because he 
considered them reprehensible than be- 
cause they seemed to him stupid. Life 
with Trigg was a contest of who should 
pull the chestnuts out, and who should 
enjoy them, and he was well-minded him- 
self to be always a party of the second 
part. It had always been so. The man 
had not changed; he had simply devel- 
oped along his lines of least resistance ; 
and success was only conyerting the long- 
ing for gold into the love of it. 

As Joe Scarth had written his sister, 
Trigg had “cut the old concern ” and had 
his office now with Javin Anslem. A 
corner of the financier’s big room had 
been railed off and furnished with an 
extra desk and chair, and both men 
found the arrangement to their satisfac- 
tion. The partnership between them was 
a closely impending, although not an ab- 
solutely accomplished fact. Anselm was 


* Copyright, 1890, by M.G. MCCLELLAND. All rights reserved. 
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learning to depend on the younger man, 
and to feel safe in leaving many matters 
to his exclusive management. Indeed, 
he was beginning to say within his soul, 
with infinite approval, that the bird who 
would get ahead of Trigg at worm-catch- 
ing must keep on the wing all night. 

Trigg’s relations with his old home 
were beginning to make him restive. Not 
that he wanted to break away from them, 
as yet, for all the affectiou that was in his 
nature had been, and still was expended 
upon those four people of his at Manning- 
ham. Although he never formulated the 
matter to himself, what he really wanted 
was that they should approve all his meth- 
ods, know by intuition his desires and ac- 
ceed to them, look at life through his eyes 
and not shrink from the sight; let him 
manage all things according to his will, 
without unfavorable comment, care su- 
premely for the things which seemed valu- 
able in his eyes, and nothing at all for 
those which he'might disregard. In short, 
with the unconscious egoism of a self- 
centered man, he wanted the most pos- 
sible, for the least possible—love, border- 
ing on the celestial, furnished thankfully 
in exchange for such rags of affection as 
it might be convenient for him to part 
with. 

As love can no more thrive without 
nutriment then the body can live without 
food, or the intellect develop without cul- 
ture, this position—held by more people 
than would be willing to admit it, becomes 
after a brief space untenable. Changes 
begin to work slowly, or rapidly, as the 
case may be, and people grow apart. 

Trigg was not a man given to analysis. 
He prided himself on being practical— 
on, as it were, sticking to figures. He re- 
sented his people having what he denom- 
inated “so many useless sentiments,” and 
often felt provoked with+them for want- 
ing him to do things he had no mind for. 
He was provoked with Anna now, and sat 
in his little railed-in space, with his 
swivel-chair tilted back, twisting a note 
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of hers between his fingers, with his 
heavy brows drawn together and his 
lower lip slightly protruded. 

Once when they were little more than 
children, Trigg and Anna went fishing 
together in the marsh near Manningham, 
There were good pools about in openings 
among the lily-pads and saw-grass, reached 
by long sluices through which a boat could 
pass easily, if not too heavily weighted. 
Trigg never objected to taking the girl 
with him on expeditions, because, ordi- 
narily, she could take care of herself and 
give him no trouble. She could row a 
boat, or paddle it like an Indian, was not 
afraid of bugs or of eels, and could even 
bait her own hooks and keep quiet so that 
fish might get a chance to bite. Only one 
thing she dreaded, and that was snakes. 
Of them, from the tiniest garter-snake up- 
ward, her terror was such that, in Trigg’s 
eyes, it amounted to folly. 

It never interfered with their expedi- 
tions, however, for when Trigg chose to 
land on the marsh islets, or jump about 
from tussock to tussock, Anna would re- 
main in the boat and paddle quietly after* 
him. Sheliked that, and she liked being 
with Trigg. 

On this particular expedition, Trigg in- 
duced Anna to get out on one of the little 
marsh islands and wait there while he 
fished a pool about fifty yards distant. 
The sluice by which alone the pool might 
be reached was shallow and any addi- 
tional weight in the boat would ground it. 
It was the lily season and Anna had 
gathered a lap-full. Herisle was a tiny 
place, a few yards square of moist earth 
lifted above the surrounding lagoon. 
Across it lay a cypress log, stranded, and 
moss-grown, which Anna utilized for a 
seat. She arranged her flowers into a 
crown with which she adorned herself, 
and then sat» tranquil, watching the 
changes of the marsh. The clouds floated 
low, in ash-white masses; their shadows 
followed each other across the saw-grass 
in rhythmical waves. Once Trigg landed 





























a fish and she watched him in great ex- 
citement, but it was only a little one, so it 
seemed superfluous to call congratulations. 
After awhile she heard a noise, a move- 
ment and rustling among the grass, and 
glanced around in swift apprehension, It 
came again, and continued, and with’ ter- 
ror she beheld a big water moccasin 
crawling up from among the saw-grass 
and heading directly for her log, where 
doubtless the brute was in the habit of 
sunning himself. 

To the girl's fear-stricken eyes the 
ereature looked as big and malevolent as 
a boa-constrictor ; she fled to the utter- 
most part of her island and shrieked 
aloud for Trigg to come and take her away ; 
she was frightened. 

Trigg, guessing the cause, made no 
answer and kept his back turned. A big 
fish was playing around his hook and he 
had no mind to lose it. He waited, intent 
on his game, and, after numberless feints 
and approaches, the fish took the hook 
and, after a spirited contest of several 
minutes, lay panting and flopping its tail 
in the bottom of the boat, the sunlight 
flashing on its scales and striking out 
color with its every movement. It wasa 
nine-pound fish and Trigg was delighted. 
In the excitement of gaining his end he 
had forgotten his companion’s call of dis- 
tress and pulled back to the island very 
much pleased with himself. 

He found Anna crouched on the ex- 
treme edge of the solid land, with her 
white face and frightened eyes turned 
toward the log whereon lay the moc- 
casin. She was not crying, and she had 
called only that once. Underneath her 
terror lay pain produced by a dumb con- 
sciousness that Trigg had not cared 
whether she was frightened or not, and 
pride held her voiceless. She would 


have taken to the water to escape the 
snake, but that seemed like jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire; the 
snake had come out of the water himself. 
As Trigg ran the boat aground, he pointed 
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to his catch with exultation, “ Isn’t it 
a beauty ?” he asked, and lifted it so that 
she might behold and admire. 

As she stepped, or rather stumbled into 
the boat, something in her face attracted 
his attention and he remembered to 
inquire why she had called him. 

Anna pointed toward the moccasin. “I 
was frightened,” she admitted, through 
white lips. 

Trigg laughed. “You needn’t have 
been,” he said. ‘‘ I was coming in a little 
while, only there was something I wanted 
to do first.” 

Then he jumped ashore and killed the 
moccasin with his fishing-rod, 

The incident passed speedily from the 
minds of both ; from Anna’s, because she 
was in the habit of supplying Trigg’s 
deficiencies, and so was more prone to 
judge herselfthan him. And from Trigg’s, 
because he never gave up practical ad- 
vantage for the sake of other people’s 
foolishness. It was silly in Anna to be 
afraid of snakes. Trigg had scant 
patience with weaknesses which threat- 
ened to thwart instead of aiding him. 

He twisted Anna’s note therefore and 
scowled over it. The home people wanted 
him to run over to Manningham for a 
few days, and it did not suit him to go. 
True, Anna had not bidden him in so 
many words to come, but she had re- 
marked on the length of time he per- 
mitted to elapse between his visits, and 
told him that little Ned was failing. 
The child had never recovered from a 
bad attack of fever he had had months 
before, she said, and while Dr. Iréne as- 
sured them that there was no immediate 
danger, still they could not disguise from 
themselves the fact that the little fellow 
was exceedingly delicate. The anxiety 
wore on Robin and he was getting thin 
and gray; it would wring Trigg’s heart 
to see the change in him. 

Trigg had no idea of going home. He 
had arranged to run on to New York on 
the following day to look after some rail- 
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road combinations which threatened to 
interfere with their fishing interests. 
Certain magnates must be interviewed at 
once and judiciously handled so that a 
fair wind might be made out of .that 
which threatened to be a foul one. Mr. 
Anselm did not wish to show prominently 
in the business himself, and so it had been 
arranged between them that Trigg should 
represent him. Should he bring the 
matter to a successful issue, the partner- 
ship with Anselm would be assured. 

A visit to Manningham, at shortest, 
would consume four days, and therefore 
was not to be thought of. Business must 
be attended to first. Still he was fond 
enough of his home and his people to be 
made uncomfortable by what Anna had 
written, and because of his discomfort 
he waxed impatient with her and men- 
tally dubbed her inconsiderate and a 
sensationalist. Ned was often ailing, 
indeed, since his accident, to be so was 
his normal condition. And Robin had 
been going off in his looks for years; but 
then, Robin was getting age on him, which 
Anna should have remembered. Anna 
would like him to drop everything and 
dash over to Manningham every time one 
of the home-folks had a stumped toe. If 
indulged, there would be no limit to her 
foolishness. 

Trigg knew quite well that this was 
the first time that Anna had ever sug- 
gested his coming home without his first 
blazing the way. He knew also that she 
was a proud, truthful woman, who would 
no more have fooled him to Manning- 
ham for self-gratification than she would 
have permitted him to be criticized in her 
presence. But she was Anna, and Trigg 
chose to feel resentful. She ought not to 
want him to do things he had no mind for. 
Half impatiently, he wished she had 
more practical sense, more appreciation 
of the relations of things and of material 
values. If+she were more like Carrie 
Anselm, now, it would simplify matters 
tremendously. Carrie was a girl with 
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knowledge and appreciation of business ; 
she knew all about the importance of 
money and success. She was free of the 
sentiments that thrust unwelcome re- 
sponsibilities upon other people. 

Less than two years before Trigg had 
been‘contented with his sweetheart as she 
was, and had had no wish to see her made 
acquainted with business and business 
methods. Now he felt vaguely that she 
was behind the times, as they affected 
him, and that any necessity for measur- 
ing by her standards might prove irk- 
some, not to say impossible. 

He drew pen and paper toward him 
and replied to her note, stating briefly 
that he was compelled to go North on bus- 
iness and might be away many weeks. 
He was sorry Ned was poorly, he said, 
and that Robin should be anxious—per- 
haps they were over-anxious. Anyway, 
she must give his love to them both, and 
take care of herself and them. Then he 
gave her an address to which she might 
write in New York. 

He closed his note, paused a moment 
irresolutely with it in his hand, tore it 
open again and took from his pocket a 
ten-dollar note. This he inclosed, with 
the request that Anna would get some- 
thing with it for his sister—anything she 
might require or fancy. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Trica was sealing his letter a second 
time when a gentleman entered and in- 
quired for Mr. Anselm. He was a spruce 
young fellow, junior partner of a business 
firm which by tacit consent was admitted 
to be a rival of Anselm’s. The men of 
the two firms were polite and well-affected 
in public, and, strangely enough, fairly 
cordial social acquaintances, yet in busi- 
ness they watched each other like hawks 
and held themselves always prepared to 
swoop down upon any straying and un- 
guarded advantage and snatch it away, 
each to his own nest. 


























Both firms, at this juncture, had their 
eye upon the same bit of property, and 
each was trying to circumvent the other 
for its acquisition. The property belonged 
to a woman, popularly supposed to be a 
widow, who had no adequate conception 
of its value, and who was vacillating be- 
tween overtures, uncertain which to take 
and indisposed to take any. 

About this woman Trigg Bartram hap- 
pened to know a couple of facts which, 
properly handled, seemed likely to ulti- 
mate in triumph for the firm of Anselm, 
and solid advantage as well. So far from 
being a widow the property-holder _pos- 
sessed a husband, who had been banished 
the State for some misdemeanor committed 
during the war. From this man she had 
been separated many years, and her feel- 
ings against him were bitter, although, 
owing to the predjudice against divorce 
still lingering in the South, the legal tie 
between the pair had never been broken. 
That the man was alive Bartram knew, 
for he had relatives in Morley with whom, 
from time to time, he communicated. He 
knew also the fellow’s whereabouts and 
that he had provided himself with another 
family. The outraged wife, informed of 
these facts and also of her husband’s in- 
alienable dower-right in her real estate, 
should he chance to outlive her, might be 
induced to part with the property. A 
divorce would enable the husband to wed 
with her rival, retention of her real estate 
would constitute him in some sort her heir, 
with or without her consent; while sale 
of her real estate, which he could in no 
wise prevent, would enable her to put 
her money in an annuity and so leave him 
in the lurch altogether. An angry wo- 
man would do it, too, particularly if she 
were childless and had nospecial aptitude 
for business. 

Bartram’s first thought had been to use 
his knowledge for his individual behoof, 
but from that he had been deterred by 
the fact that such capital as he possessed 
was already invested, and he knew enough 
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of women to feel sure that a better bar« 
gain could be driven if purchase-money 
could be put down in cash. So, perforce, 
he confided in Anselm, who snapped at 
the.scheme and applauded it. They 
would heat the iron at once and then 
strike, he said, feeling that Trigg was an 
unusually clever fellow and had in him 
the making of a financier. 

To put thescheme into practice he de- 
parted at once, sure now of securing the 
property at his own figure, and mightily 
pleased deep down below the surface. 
And before he went it was arranged be- 
tween the men that Trigg should manage 
the Northern business, and a future 
partnership became a clearly understood 
thing. 


The man from the rival firm had ~ 


dropped in for a few minutes’ chat, he 
said, in reality, as Trigg took for granted, 
to spy out the land. He was pleasant 
and affable, and Trigg met him half-way, 
seemingly as open as the day, but, in truth, 
holding up so subtle and dexterousa guard 
that the other could find no point of van- 
tage whatever. 

They went out together, Trigg posting 
his letter in the box at the first corner. 
It happened to be opposite a beautiful 
residence wherein a wealthy old man lay 
dying. The two young fellows spoke of 
his case with interest and amusement. He 
had a dissolute son, heavily in debt, and 
was supposed to be dying intestate. It 
was a well-known fact that half a dozen 
men were gauging the fluctuations of the 
old man’s breath so as to attach his estate 
the instant death’s claim should be set- 
tled. The matter excited comment and 
there were even bets as to which of the 
son’s many creditors would follow quickest 
on the heels of the father’s one. 

When the pair separated Trigg went to 
dinner and afterward dressed himself and 
took Carrie Anselm to the opera. He 
had fallen into the way of paying the 
young lady considerable attention, with 
the thought to strengthen his position 
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with her father, with whom she was queen 
regnant. 

Other people, not knowing his motives, 
misunderstood them—the young lady for 
one, and Joe Scarth for another. In a 
letter to his sister about this time Scarth 
wrote: “ Bartram is making himself solid 
with Javin Anselm all around. There’s 
a woman coming into the case, people say, 
and that woman Anselm’s only daughter. 
She’s a pretty little filly, and always about 
the best groomed of them all. She'll 
havea cold million, too, which is a figure 
not to be sneezed at. Trigg’s head is 
level—and he’s got eye-teeth all around, 
whether he was born with ’em or not. I'd 
like to be in his shoes, I know. I wonder 
if he’s told the Manningham folks yet, or 

“whether the affair hasn’t progressed far 
enough? Tip dear old Hutter the wink, 
sub rosa, will you? He loves a chuckle, 
does Robin, and here’s a chance of a good 
one at his boy’s expense. Trigg’s a 
dandy on a deal, I tell you.” 

Mary Scarth adopted her brother’s sug- 
gestion, only, instead of telling Hutter, she 
took Anna into her confidence, enjoining 
profoundest secrecy, and giving the rumor 
as though it were fully anthenticated 
fact. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Can any one tell when disillusionment 


commences? Do we ever track back the ~ 


thing to its germ? No, verily. Like 
life itself, disillusionment is growth, 
shifting, development; it is getting into 
new positions, obtaining new views. 
Most often the awakening comes natur- 
ally, as from sleep, but sometimes it comes 
with pain, sharp and sudden, as the 
lifting of a veil from sight with the point 
of a surgeon’s knife. 

But in all cases the subject is ripe for 
the dispelling touch before the touch 
comes. In the hidden recesses, apart al- 
most from consciousness, changes have ~ 
been wrought silently, subtly, and that 
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which seems revelation is but the climax 
of preparation. 

At first this is only dimly perceived. 
When the bandage is removed objects 
look blurred, surroundings take on un- 
familiar aspects and the horizon is con- 
fused. We strive and cry, stumbling 
painfully among hard facts and trying to 
force them aside with hands that bleed. 
We say we cannot endure—that we will 
not; and all the while we know that we 
must. 

For months Anna had felt, rather than 
seen, that matters were not as they should 
be between Trigg and herself. His not 
finding time to come to them even for a 
day during Ned’s illness had been a sur- 
prise to her—more, it had been a shock. 
She knew that he had been made fully 
aware of the little boy’s danger because, 
although she had been too closely occu- 
pied herself to write much, Hutter had 
written, and several times, at their request, 
Dr. Iréne had telegraphed. His setting 
aside his promise of coming at Christmas 
also had wounded her sorely. The fear 
that Trigg might be drifting away from 
his old ties obtruded itself. This fear she 
fought gallantly, calling it a disloyalty 
and arraigning herself, quite unjustly, at 
the bar of her love, and bringing against 
herself an indictment for suspicion and 
exaction. As the child still continued 
ailing and miserable, and the lines in her 
brother’s face deepened, accentuating the 
expression of age and sadness which had 
come to it, she wrote to Trigg herself, set- 
ting these things plainly before him, hop- 
ing that he would see the thing as she saw 
it. When his note came giving business 
still the preference, the point of the op- 
tician’s knife, so to speak, touched her 
eyes. 

Love bandaged them, however, and 
she took to making excuses for Trigg, 
which is a pitiful thing for any woman to 
have to resort to with the man whom she 
loves. He was busy, she told herself, his 











life was so full of plans and excitement— 
his seeming negligence arose not from 
lack of love for them all but rather from 
business absorption. Then for awhileshe 
deluded herself with the old belief that 
this very absorption had its foundation in 
love. Trigg wanted to make money so 
that he might relieve Manningham, so 
that he might lift some of the burden 
from shoulders which had bowed gallantly 
to an extra strain for him. Trigg’s way 
of showing love was not her way, nor the 
way of her people ; she was beginning to 
recognize differences which were elemental 
at last, but she was incapable, all at once, 
of setting material values ahead of those 
which, to her, seemed more worthy. That 
money could be striven for as an end, not 
a& means, was a lesson that had never 
been taught her. 

As time went on, however, and from all 
quarters came tidings of Trigg’s success 
and Trigg’s prospects, more, when he 
wrote cheerfully himself and spoke as 
though his future were assured, and yet 
made no movement to lift Hutter’s bur- 
den, with so much as a finger, she was 
forced to abandon that position also. 

She fought the field all the way, falling 
back inch by inch, foot by foot; holding 
a position desperately until forced by 
circumstances to find it untenable. And 
all the while she suffered as a proud 
woman must suffer who divines, but will 
not acknowledge, that all along she has 
given more love than she has received. 
A lover has need to be purged of all self- 
hood before it will willingly accept the 
celestial position; human love cries out 
for an equivalent. 

It was hard on Anna because the only 
equivalent Trigg could bring her—or, 
indeed, would ever care to bring her— 
was worldly success, and for worldly suc- 
cess, when simply demonstrated by dol- 
lars, Anna cared not a button. It was 
hard on Trigg, too. Through no inten- 


tion, or, indeed, seeking of his own, a 
giant’s robe had been thrown over him, 
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whose folds he was inadequate to fill, or 
to wear gracefully. He lived out the law 
of his individual being as absolutely as 
she lived out the law of hers, and, as the 
laws were diverse, their operation caused 
an inevitable sundering of life and: in- 
terest. The brook, on either side of which 
they had journeyed, with hands clasped. 
across, had widened and was widening. 
The man recognized it first, with impa- 
tience, and semi-conscious resentment that 
she had not earlier crossed over to his 
side. The woman came to it moreslowly, 
and with bitterer pain, because of her 
womanhood and of the love in her heart. 
that lived on. 

When the news of Trigg’s attentions to 
Javin Anselm’s daughter first began to. 
circulate, she attached no special im- 
portance to them, setting the story down 
to Joe Scarth’s gossip and his sister’s ex- 
aggeration. But the constant repetition 
of the thing annoyed her, and increased 
the soreness and resentment which Trigg’s 
own conduct had engendered. The idea 
of the girl’s money haunted her and sug- 
gested other ideas that were loathsome to 
her, and from which she shrank with 
furious self-upbraiding. 

Having been raised together, her re- 
lations with her lover admitted of more 
verbal latitude than usually seems pos- 
sible. So, after troubling over the matter 
for awhile, Anna wrote frankly to Trigg, 
asking him gently, but proudly, whether 
or not the old love had failed. She made 
no allusion whatever to external evidence 
of his growing indifference, but said that. 
she felt that things between them had 
drifted into an unsatisfactory state, and 
she offered him his release. 

Trigg, misunderstanding her motives 
and angered by her action, retorted 
sharply that she “ might do as she liked,’’ 
but that if she “threw him over” he 
would also hold himself exonérated from 
any promises he might have made her re- 
lative to Manningham. 

Whereupon Anna promptly returned, 
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him his ring and broke the engage- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tricc Bartram sat alone in the little 
railed-in space in the office of Anselm & 
Bartram. The senior partner was out, 
attending a board-meeting of a bank of 
which he was president, so Trigg had the 
place to himself. The desks of clerks 
and stenographers employed by the firm 
were in an outer room. Anselm preferred 
the old quarters and the junior partner 
made no objection either at the time of 
entering the firm or afterward, so that 
office arrangements remained the same. 

Trigg sat with his swivel-chair tilted, 
and one leg crossed over the other. He 
looked prosperous, but both face and 
figure had changed since that afternoon, 
seven years before, when he had stood in 
his boat beside the lumber wharf of Man- 
ningham marsh, as it was called, and 
girded so fiercely at fate, life, and circum- 
stance, because the combinations thereto- 
fore had given him nothing but poverty. 
The old athletic grace which had be- 
longed to the days of hunting-shirt and 
corduroys was gone; his figure was 
heavier, his movements less impetuous. 
He looked older than his years warranted, 
his hair was threaded with gray at the 
temples, and there were tell-tale lines 
about the mouth and eyes. The old 
brooding suspicion of the eyes themselves 
was intensified into a resident watchful- 
ness, and the vertical wrinkles between 
the brows, made by the habit of drawing 
them together, were more than ever ap- 
parent. A hard face, men called it, 
despite its fine coloring—a handsome 
face, women said, but unusually stern ; 
and for children, they rarely looked at it 
twice. 

Seven years of plenty these had been 
following on more than thrice seven years 
of leanness. He had lived at high pres- 
sure, an energetic, successful, dominating 
man, forging ahead under full steam, 
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taking right of way in clear places, forcing 
a track for himself where the stream was 
encumbered with other craft. Excite- 
ment and high-pressure all the time, and 
a slight acceleration of the speed since his 
marriage, which had taken place six 
months after Anna Hutter had given him 
his conge. He had no children and his 
wife, pretty, well-groomed Carrie Anselm, 
had developed a chronic invalidism which 
necessitated her spending many months 
of each year at German Spas. He 
usually took her across and sometimes 
went for her, but the life at Carlsbad and 
other places she affected was irksome to 
him. He missed the excitement of busi- 
ness, of speculation, and the exhilaration 
of successful coups d’ttat. Heart and 
soul he was devoted to business—or more 
accurately, brain and brawn. 

Trigg sat in his chair with relaxed 
muscles, and a general giving all over ; 
his head ached and he put his hand to it 
from time to time; the hand itself was 
not quite so steady as usual. He had 
been under the weather for several months 
past, but would not admit it even to him- 
self. Within the last fortnight a specu- 
lation had failed, and he had made a 
blunder or two in calculation which a 
year ago would have been impossible. 
Anselm had looked him over sharply, 
suggested that his liver might be disor- 
dered and advised him to put himself under 
treatment. 

It was due to his physical condition, 
perhaps, that his thoughts kept reverting 
to old times and to Manningham, as he 
sat in the empty office, with the “ ticker ” 
on his desk punctuating the silence with 
monotonous clicking. If, as scientists 
claim, the entire man changes, as to 
physical tissue at least, every seven years, 
it was another Trigg Bartram who sat 
there—a different man altogether from 
the stalwart young mutineer of the 
swamp. 

There had been changes at Manning- 
ham during the past five years, Trigg 











knew. He kept up a desultory inter- 
course with his people, confined mostly to 
letters exchanged with his brother-in-law. 
Since his marriage he had never written 
to Anna. Yes, there had been changes. 
Little Ned had entered into rest, slipping 
away from his maimed, aching habitation 
of bone, muscle, and flesh into that be- 
yond said to hold surcease of misery and 
tears. The little fellow’s release had 
come during Trigg’s first absence abroad 
with his wife. ‘The telegrams and letters 
had been forwarded to him. He recalled 
how cut up he had felt about the child, 
and how futilely he had wished that he had 
oftener remembered to spend money for 
the boy’s pleasure. 

He had as yet done nothing overt about 
the Manningham mortgage, although 
when he had threatened Anna with a re- 
linquishment of his ultimate purpose to 
pay it off, he had in reality no intention 
of putting his words into effect. He had 
simply so written because he was angry 
with her, and also because such an argu- 
ment would have had weight with him. 
He still intended to pay off the mort- 
gage, provided, of course, Robin should 
desire to hold on to Manningham now 
that there was no heir to the name. Man- 
ningham was good property though, and 
after awhile, when he could see his way to 
withdrawiug that much capital from his 
business, the mortgage should be lifted. 
Meanwhile Robin contrived to keep down 
the interest himself. 

Half-yearly, for his own pleasure, oras 
quit-rent to his conscience, Trigg for- 
warded his brother-in-law a check with 
the request that the sum, whatever it 
might be, should be used for providing 
some extra comfort or pleasure for his 
sister. That it would undeviatingly be 
so used he felt confident, knowing Robin 
and trusting him. ‘To these gifts Hutter 
never objected, honoring Trigg’s love for 
his sister and recognizing his right to 
minister to her if so inclined. Mrs. 
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Hutter continued strong physically, but 
her case was quite hopeless. 

Anna Hutter was still unmarried. 
Trigg knew that also. And when he 
thought of the matter, other than ab- 
stractly, such a course on her part seemed 
in order, and the natural sequence. Anna 
was a true woman—a woman of ideals: 
he had found them tormenting once, and 
so had turned his back on them impa- 
tiently ; but none the less did they serve 
to halo his old sweetheart in his thought 
and set her apart from and above the 
balance of her sex. Anna had loved 
him, and Anna was true. With that 
charm he conjured—by that light he 
beheld her continued celibacy as a beau- 
tiful and justifiable tribute. For he had 
loved her in his way—loved her a great 
deal better than he had ever loved the 
woman who bore his name and pillowed 
her head upon his breast. 

Men are a great deal more constant to 
an ideal than they ever are to an individ- 
ual, and Anna Hutter’s unworldliness, 
while it had been a stumbling-block in 
Trigg’s path when it lay therein, now that 
it had been removed formed a pedestal on 
which she stood forever uplifted in his 
mind. The women whom men describe 
as “practical” and “ with no nonsense 
about them” are never the women who 
get and retain the strongest hold upon 
them. 

Trigg fell to wondering about his old 
sweetheart—whether she had changed 
much; she was six months his senior he 
knew, and therefore past thirty. He 
wondered also how Robin looked, and 
whether the old home had appreciably 
gone down since he saw it last. Seven 
years was a long time, and it seemed im- 
probable that much could have been done 
to hold in check the ravages of decay. 

He would go back to Manningham 
some time. Robin would be glad to see 
him—<Anna also, perhaps. A few weeks 
of the old life would set him up again. 
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He had strange shooting pains in his 
head at times which robbed him of sleep. 
Then he took morphine and it did not 
seem to help matters much. Anselm, 
who was nearing sixty, talked about his 
liver,-but Trigg knew well enough that a 
man but little more than half that age 
had no business knowing, other than ab- 
stractly, that he possessed such an organ, 
He, himself, thought that he might be a 
bit over-worked; he had been a good 
deal pushed of late, and things had gone 
wrong. He had overheard a man on 
*Change remark the other day that “ Bart- 
ram was losing his nerve.” That was a 
lie. His nerve was as good asit ever had 
been. 

The afternoon waned; the people in 
the outer room closed their desks and 
machines and departed, leaving only the 
call-boy, who had his lair somewhere in 
the house. Business hours were over, 
but Bartram kept his seat. The board- 
meeting must be over long ago, but 
Anslem had not come in and there were 
matters which the partners must talk over 
before the office could be closed. 
day had been sombre, a muggy, gray day, 
with clouds, but no rain; the light faded 
early. Bartram pressed the button beside 
his desk and turned on the electric cur- 
rent. The incandescent lights, through 
colored glass, gave-a subdued brilliancy 
to the room. 

Bartram leaned back in his chair again 
and suffered his eyes to fasten themselves 
upon the opposite wall. It was painted a 
soft ashes-of-rose color with a harmon- 
izing dado and frieze. Nothing there to 
excite the imagination, not even a picture. 

A strange thing happened. Before the 
eyes of the gazing man the wall appeared 
to waver as though a breeze rocked it, 
and to recede farther and farther until it 
took its place as a gray and lowering 
horizon in a dim distance. Trees ap- 
peared, hemlock, cypress, and juniper ; 
with live-oaks and magnolias intermixed, 
and many of them knee-deep in water, 
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which flowed slowly, in a still brown tide, 
shadowed by the lowering sky and the 
interlocking branches into Plutonean 
darkness. A long, tortuous canal wound 
inward, through marsh weeds and saw- 
grass at first, and later on through the 
timber. Cypress knees, distorted and re- 
pulsive, jutted up through the water and 
formed resting places for mud-turtles and 
water-lizards. Frogs croaked in a dron- 
ing monotone. Moss depended from the 
branches overhead and hung straight, in 
a breezeless atmosphere. Under the 
fallen logs and amid the coarse grass of 
the tussocks, rattlesnakes and water- 
moccasins coiled; and up above, among 
the moss, and tangles of creepers, little 
green tree-snakes wriggled-and_ twisted, 
occasionally letting themselves dangle, 
and drop to the ooze below with a swift 
flash of sinuous movement. Raccoons 
and opossums scuttled about, climbing 
and descending the trees, and in the shal- 
lows and still places of the lagoon water- 
fowl were congregated. 

The canal widened into a tarn, dark, 
motionless, and begirt with a jungly 
wall. In the midst of the water a low 
island lifted itself, brown and rugged 
and moist, like the back of a slumbering 
alligator, bared by an ebb tide. On it a 
house stood—a camp with out-lying sheds, 
like a squatter’s cabin. Toward the isl- 
and a boat pulled, cutting the dark water 
in straight clean lengths as the rower 
bent to his oars. 

The scene shifted—night, darkness, and 
tempest filled and lashed through the 
swamp. ‘Trees bent and broke, crashing 
before the wind; thunder reverberated, 
and lightning leaped earthward in bolts 
of fire. From the cabin a man rushed, 
into the storm-wrack, wild-eyed, and 
pallid with horror from that which the 
tempest had shown him. 

Again the scene shifted—on the water 
shone moonlight; the tarn was asheen 
through its quivering darkness. The 
sentinel trees mustered close, like grim 











knights in their armor. On the lake 
were two boats—one at rest, and the 
other in motion. In the first boat a figure 
uplifted itself, dark and stalwart. In its 
arms it held an inert mass, long, and 
sharply defined; this it heaved upward 
by main strength and cast down in the 
water, which yielded to displacement 
with mutinous tumult. 

In less than a moment the boat was 
vacated. As the other boat reached it, 
it curtseyed and dipped on the eddying 
circles. 

Slowly the scene faded away, resolv- 
ing into the blankness of space. Trigg 
roused himself, shivering as from a chill 
wind, and swaying in his chair as marsh 
grasses sway when a strong tide is run- 
ning. He put his hand to his forehead 
and found it clammily moist and icy as 
marble. By contrast his fingers seemed 
hot to the touch. All the blood seemed 
drained out from his body, so white and 
strained was his face. There were pains 
in his head, seeming to shoot upward from 
the spinal cord into the brain, His lips 
were parted and dry; for an instant his 
eyes had a curious, hunted expression ; 
he turned his head from side to side in a 
furtive, hesitant manner, like an animal 
seeking some means of escape from threat- 
ening danger. 

In a moment it passed. Trigg pulled 
himself together sharply, rose and stamped 
about the room, moving his arms and 
shoulders as though just aroused from 
sleep. He was not a superstitious man ; 
he prided himself on being practical and 
hard-headed. But this was the third time 
within a month that this dream, or vision, 
had come to him. Portentious it might 
be, and that of something seriously wrong 
with his physical man. His circulation 
or digestion must be all wrong; he had 
often heard that a disordered liver was 
more potent to create hallucinations and 
raise spectres than all the magi of Egypt. 

Anselm was right, perhaps, about his 
requiring treatment. He would have 
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himself overhauled by the best talent in 
the city. And he would stop letting his 
mind dwell on old days and bygone hap- 
penings while he was out of condition. 
While he argued with himself, Anselm 
came in, full of business, which the two 
men discussed for an hour and more. 
Trigg’s mind worked with unusual cele- 
rity, never had his perception been more 
quick, his deductions more logical and 
astute. Anselm felt moved to compli- 
ment him upon his ability that night. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE passage of seven years had made 
little appreciable difference in the appear- 
ance of Manningham. The weather-tones 
on the outer walls had deepened, more 
stucco had peeled from the pillars of the 
veranda, the mantling of ivy and vines 
was heavier, the trees on the lawn seemed 
taller and more umbrageous—externally, 
that was all. The interior also looked 
pretty much the same, with only the piti- 
ful difference that there were no longer 
signs about of a child’s occupancy. Little 
Ned’s wagon, which had formerly stood in 
the hall when not in use, was stowed in a 
deep closet in his father’s room, with his 
toys, his books, and his worn little clothes. 
It had been Hutter’s own arrangement 
and Anna had acquiesced in it, under- 
standing the rare constancy of a nature 
which even held sacred all the inanimate 
relics of its broken happiness. 

“Your brother’s a marvel to me,” 
Iréne said, more than once. ‘“ Foraman 
strained as he’s been to keep so cheery and 
helpful makes me vain of my sex. He’s 
solid timber all the way through—fine in | 
the grain and pretty well all heart. It’s 
men like Robin who prop up our credit 
through the ages.” 

Anna smiled with her eyes. 

“Ts masculine credit so shaky?” she 
mocked, with a touch of her old fun. “I 
thought it was like the everlasting hills, 
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immovable and mightily exalted. You 
talk like it was a wind-shaken sapling.” 

Iréne smiled in his turn. 

“°Tis sometimes,” he affirmed. “I'll 
admit it once in a while myself, if you'll 
promise not to take unlawful advantage. 
Should you try, esprit de corps would com- 
pel me to pounce on you with instant and 
sulky denials. All the same Robin is a 
rara avis. If I were sure that the outcome 
would be men armed like unto himself, I’d 
advocate his being sown like dragon- 
teeth.” 

A wistful expression stole into Anna’s 
eyes. “ Poor Robin,” she said, “ life wears 
on him heavily in spite of his cheeriness. 
I’m glad you: persuaded him to keep Sa- 
lome for you. The horse is a pleasure as 
well as a help to him.” 

The increased expense entailed by Mrs. 
Hutter’s affliction had necessitated her 
husband’s giving up his riding-horse years 
before. The plantation was tenanted out, 
and fuel supplied by contract, so that the 
keeping of horses was not a necessity. 
Morley was quite within walking distance, 
and many neighbors could be visited by 
water; boats do not eat their heads off 
like horses, and so it had come to pass that 
Manningham depended on its own arms 
and legs for progression. Of late, how- 
ever, whether from increase of age or the 
never-ending reflex action of bad surgery, 
Hutter’s old wounds, which had always 
troubled him alittle, had developed capa- 
bilities in the line of annoyance and suf- 
fering that had well-vigh laid him by the 
heels altogether. He found it impossible 
to walk to his classes and was just turning 
about in his mind what he should do when 
Dr. Iréne, whose eyes seldom wandered 
far enough from Manningham to be 
blinded to its changes, put himself in the 
breach by discovering that his health re- 
quired horseback exercise entirely, and 
that Salome’s age made her stiff under the 
saddle. He bought another horse, there- 
fore, a young Kentucky thoroughbred, and 
sent the black mare over, with the request 
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that Hutter would winter her for him. As 
a natural sequence the buggy was sent 
over, too. Salome must have exercise, and 
it would be quite an easy matter for Anna 
to drive her brother to and from his classes 
in pleasant weather. It would make a 
pleasant break in her monotonous life. 
And on bad days Shandy could take her 
place, or Hutter could drive himself. 

The speciousness of a!l these arguments 
amused Hutter immensely. He saw 
through them all, straight to the motive 
behind them. He knew that Iréne’s 
friendship for himself was as large and 
faithful as can be the friendship of men ; 
but he knew also that the Doctor’s omni- 
present care for them all went to fill a 
bigger bill than friendship—that it had 
its root in, and drew its sustenance from 
love. He let the Doctor manage the case 
in his own way, never blocking his course 
with false pride in trifles, or ungenerous 
repulse of obligation. Hutter had a true 
man’s tender, genuine reverence for all 
genuine and tender emotion. He won- 
dered often whether his sister could be 
blind : whether the love which surrounded 
her like sunshine would never be potent 
to warm and cherish into life and growth 
a new affection. 

He knew that she had loved Trigg with 
all the strength that was in her, and that 
the Hutters were a conservative race, 
constant, and slow of change. He knew 
also that Anna was now fully persuaded 
that Trigg’s love for herself had been about 
on a par with his love for the rest of them 
—a movable feast, capable of being thrust 
forward or backward, according to the 
exigencies of worldly advantage. 

The brother and sister rarely mentioned 
Trigg now; he had drifted, as it were, out 
of theirlives. Neither did they shun the 
subject; when his name came up natur- 
ally it was spoken with kindness and a 
loyal recognition of the fact that such as 
he was he, ina measure, belonged to them. 
They loved, him too, Hutter because every- 
thing belonging to his wife had a claim on 
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his tenderness, and he had raised the boy 
almost as hisson, and Anna, because she 
was a woman who changed slowly, because 
he was Trigg and she—herself. 

Whatever might be their inward con- 
victions, they never overtly judged Trigg, 
those two. They were not given to criti- 
cism or harshness. 

Still, Anna Hutter was no fool and no 
weakling ; and contrasts would come and 
force themselves upon her cognizance. As 
for instance, when Iréne sent over Salome 
to spare Robin’s crippled legs, cunningly 
pretending the while that the mare’s own 
legs lacked suppleness, and that she must 
be relegated forever to harness. 

Anna knew quite well that Iréne loved 
her. Women divine these things intui- 
tively, and added to that the Doctor had 
left her in no sort of doubt about the 
matter. Soon after the child’s death, 
which had led them into unusual intimacy 
of friendship, he had spoken out plainly, 
pleading his cause with all the passion and 
fire of which he was capable. Anna had 
put him off then, telling him frankly that 
the sort of love he wanted and deserved 
was not in her heart for him, and that she 
would shame to bring him, what she knew 
he would scorn to accept, true friendship 
and honest admiration in exchange for 
heart’s love. 

Then Iréne, who never admitted himself 
beaten, and consequently never remained 
so, had coaxed from her a promise that 
she would try to love him, and that, should 
she succeed, she would tell him so. The 
matter stood thus for many a day, Anna 
yearning to give the good man his due, yet 
held back by her own honesty. It was not 
that she consciously loved Trigg with the 
old love—Trigg had forgotten her—sup- 
planted her with another woman—that 
which gave her pause was the knowledge 
that she loved Iréne himself with-no new 
love, that, while her feeling for him was 
perceptibly broader and deeper than 
formerly, it was simply an evolution of the 
old liking, the old trust. Unconciously she 
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wanted to love this other man with the 
sort of love she had lavished on Trigg, 
never recognizing that the real point of 
difference was that in the one case she had 
been principal donor, while in the other she 
would be equal beneficiary as well. 

With all their patter about equality 
women have really no true conception of 
what the thing is. They have a natural 
proclivity for one-sided growth. 

Anna stood in the spring sunshine and 
superintended Shandy as he worked 
among the flowers, helping him with the 
lighter parts of the job, the seed-sowing, 
and trimming of recalcitrant branches. 
She had developed into a noble-looking 
woman, and that which she had lost with 
the passing of girlhood was more than 
made up in the dignity and fineness of ex- 
pression which a life such as hers had 
been is potent to produce. In looking at 
her there could be no sense of deficit. 

Shandy had shot upward, after his kind, 
into a shambling hobeldehoy with enor- 
mous feet and hands, and a long thin 
neck, on which his bullet head was set 
like a black-heart cherry on its stem. He 
combined the functions of gardener and 
hostler, and discharged them after an in- 
consequent and witless fashion which 
made supervision necessary. He enjoyed 
many privileges, owing to his enduring 
love for Ned and the fact that he had 
been brought up, so to speak, in the 
house. As he lazily dug and raked, or 
leaned on the handle of the implement to 
rest his long back, Shandy chattered un- 
ceasingly. 

“ Miss Anna,” he questioned, “ you-all 
bin hear how low dat po’ white man is 
over yonder at de swamp? De doctor 
come by here dis mornin,’ by times, gwine 
home arter sum’thin’. I opened de gate 
for him an’ axed de news, an’ he ’lowed de 
man didn’t have no time to live hardly. 
Doctor was down dar all night. Arter 
while he went back.”’ 

“ Who is it?” Anna questioned in her 
turn, twisting a shoot of a flourishing 
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La France rose sideways so as to secure it 
to its stake. “ Lots of people live about 
the swamp. Do I know the man ?” 

“Yas’m,” Shandy replied, glibly, 
“anyhow, Mars Robin do—same thing. 
It’s ole John Reeny whar sick. ‘Spec’ 
swamp gin done bu’n clean thro’ him 
—dat what I s’pec’. He been suckin’ 
it in, like one ole mud-turkle suck mud 
ever sence ’fo’ I was born. He gwine 
die now, howsumever, an’ nothin’ kyar'nt 
sabe him. I gwine over dar arter I get 
done in de garden.” 

“Who's with him? Who takes care of 
him?” Anna asked, pausing in her work. 
She remembered to have heard Iréne 
speak of the old squatter over in the 
swamp hollow, on Colonel Sturgeon’s land. 
The man had French blood, she had been 
told, and an Irish wife. There had been 
an idiot son, too, and a lot of other chil- 
dren who had died of that bad fever 
which had undermined what constitution 
poor little Ned had left. She recollected 
all about them now, although she had 
not heard them mentioned for a great 
while. She repeated her question with 
interest, supplementing it with the ad- 
ditional query whether the man’s wife 
were living. 

“Lord! now, Miss Anna!” reproved 
Shandy, “you done forgot dat? Dat 
*ooman been daid better’n three ye’r. She 
die ‘long erbout de same time our Ned 
went to Heaven, she did. Mighty ser- 
vidgerous ’ooman she was whenst she war 
*bout’n half drunk. She was sorter 
cunjer-’ooman, too—used to sell folk 
charms to physic dar critters. Me an’ 
Mammy went over dar in de night once, 
to git er charm fur ole  Blossum, 
Mammy’s no-hornded cow whar we-all 
‘lowed ‘nother nigger had cunjered. 
White cunjer kin break down black 
cunjer, ev'ry time. Dat how’cum Mam- 
my took out to Reeny’s ’bout’n ole 
Bloss.” 

“Did the children all die that time 
with the fever? I thought the eldest son 
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—the idiot one—was still living. Who 
takes care of the old man?” 

“ He take keer hisse’f, he does,” replied 
Shandy. “ Dat is, he been doin’ it plumb 
*twell now. Sence he been so bad off, 
Unk Wyatt Sturgeon one culler’d man 
stays wid him. Dr. Iréne son’t him dar 
an’ pays him to stay. No’m, dem chil’en 
didn’t all die. *Twant none but de little 
ones tooken. Drake, he de bigges’ one, 
aint been live long o’ his daddy ’sence be- 
fo’ de fever. He stay in de swamp all de 
time—same as runaway black folks use 
to befo’ slavery ’gin out. Drake, he stay 
on Manitou Island long er de rattlesnakes . 
an’ de Injun harnts.” 

Anna was about to put more questions 
when her attention was diverted by hear- 
ing a gate slam and glancing across the 
intervening shrubberies she beheld Sa- 
lome circling around the drive to the 
bridge across the ha-ha, at a swift trot. 
She could not see who held the reins be- 
cause of thesides of the buggy, but the 
horse was going at speed and an indefin- 
able anxiety swooped down upon Anna. 
Her thought flew instantly to her brother 
and she decided that something must have 
happened to him. Robin had driven 
himself into Morley that morning and 
when that was the case his custom was to 
keep Salome in town. A return as early 
as this was unprecedented. 

Dropping her rose-shears and cord, 
Anna hastened toward the house, forgetful 
alike of the dying squatter and her own 
recent interest in him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


In the hall her brother met her, thereby 
allaying at once her keenest anxiety. 
Hutter looked worried and preoccupied, 
and his face showed the gray, aged look 
which trouble always brought toit. Anna 
perceived instantly that something must 
be terribly amiss. 

“Ts it Mabel?” she questioned, going 
straight to him. 























“No, Trigg.” 

Hutter put a telegram in her hand, and 
while she read it went on to his room. 

The message was brief, but to the 
woman it seemed ominous, as it had 
seemed to her brother. It was from Javin 
Anselm, and read, “ Bartram isill. Pretty 
serious case. Come at once. Consultation 
necessary.” It was the last phrase which 
frightened her—not of death for Trigg, 
she never thought of death, nor of a con- 
sultation of physicians, She followed her 
brother with the blood ebbing away from 
her face at every step she took. Hutter 
was packing a valise with hurried but 
dexterous hands. The train he wished to 
take left Morley in half an hour, but he 
had been obliged to bring her the tidings 
himself. It had seemed better that he 
should, and by hurrying he could catch 
the train well enough. Salome made good 
time still. 

Anna held out the telegram with her 
finger on the last two words. 

“ What does it mean ?” she questioned, 
looking straight into his eyes, with a great 
fear in hers. “They want to consult with 
you. Do you think that ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, and shifted his 
glance. 

She said not another word but helped 
him with his few preparations. Thenshe 
went to her own room and got what money 
she had and gave it to him. Hutter took 
it without a protest. They were atone in 
this matter. Each knew the other’s un- 
derlying thought and between them there 
was no need for speech. 

With strange irrelevancy which held a 
stranger consistency, Hutter’s memory 
kept playing around an incident of his 
own past life. He saw himself again in 
the hastily improvised hospital of an army 
post, maimed and shattered, with the 
prospect before him of being a cripple 
‘for life. He saw a kindly matron and a 
fair young girl who had risked discom- 
fort, fatigue, danger itself to come to him. 
He felt again the girl’s soft, sweet kisses 
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on brow and lips, and heard her true voice 
saying in reply to his own offer to release 
her from her engagement to a broken and 
disabled man, “ Robin, if there was only 
enough left of you to say ‘yes’ to the 
preacher’s questions I would marry that.” 

He had never told the incident to any 
one, not even to his sister. There are 
things in life too sacred to be touched save 
by a man’s own soul. 

As they went out together to the buggy 
Hutter asked if he should send anybody 
from the village to stay with Anna. Mary 
Scarth would come, perhaps, or one of the 
other girls. He could scribble a line on 
his knee as they drove in town, and Shandy 
could deliver it and bring the young lady 
out in the buggy. Shandy must go with 
him to bring Salome back. 

But Anna shrank from the proposition, 
feeling that the chatter of an outside wo- 
man would drive her mad. Aunt Ceres 
would stay in the house with her at night, 
she said, and she was used to being a good 
deal alone in the day. Hutter did not 
press the point, knowing that for some na- 
tures silence and solitude lighten suspense. 
His sister was no longer a girl to be 
shielded and chaperoned. She could de- 
cide all things for herself. 

After her brother’s departure Anna 
thrust thought aside and went her house- 
hold ways, making her arrangements with 
Aunt Ceres, and deciding on various mat- 
ters Robin had left in hercharge. A fel- 
low professor would take his classes, but 
she must look after the tenants and see 
that Shandy gave Salome proper tendance, 
Robin might be away many days. Once 
she paused and inclined her head asthough 
listening ; the breeze brought to her the 
sound of the railway whistle. That would 
be the train which took Hutter cityward. 
The woman wrung her hands together and 
winged a voiceless prayer after it. 

Later in the afternoon, obeying an im- 
pulse, how generated she knew not, but 
very insistent, she went to Trigg’s room 
and put it in order, with fresh sheets on 
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the bed, clean towels on the rack, and the 
ewer brimmed with water as though in 
preparation for an expected guest. She 
opened the windows, too, and let the 
sweet perfumed spring air into the room. 
Near one of the windows grew an old 
Banksia rose. It was in full bloom and 
Trigg had used to like the creamy blos- 
soms. She leaned out and broke clusters 
of buds and flowers and filled with them 
an old Satsuma vase on his desk. 

When twilight descended, enfolding 
the earth in its carmelite mantle, Anna 
went out on the veranda and sat herself 
down on the steps in almost the identical 
spot Trigg had occupied that other spring 
night seven years before. Old Rollicker, 
little Ned’s big Newfoundland, a dog well 
gone in years, scant of tooth and gray of 
muzzle, came and stretched himself be- 
side her, thrusting his great head into her 
lap, and blinking lovingly up with his 
bleared eyes. Anna stroked his broad 
forehead, and twisted his silky ears and 
the curls of his ruffabsently between her 
fingers. The air was languorous with the 
breath of honeysuckle for the hedgerows 
through the country werealla-bloom. The 
moon had not risen, and into the music of 
living had come a soft movement of twi- 
light. 

Anna sat motionless gazing out into the 
night, trying not to think, trying not to 
let memory drag out and unfold the old 
days when she and Trigg Bartram had 
been children together—boy and girl to- 
gether; and those laterdays which had 
meant so much to her; those days before 
Trigg had yielded up his nature to the 
cankerous greed of gold which had eaten 
away his love for them as a turbid flood 
eats away land, swallowing tract after 
tract into its insatiable maw. 

It wasno use. Thought bid defiance to 
control, slipped its leash and circled hither 
and yon, like a trailing hound, doubling, 
twisting amid incidents and events, yet 
pressing steadily onward along the track 
which connected the past with the present. 
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The evening waxed, moving on toward 
the turn of midnight, like a full wave. 
The moon rose from behind a curtaining 
of treetops, passed swiftly through en- 
tanglements of clouds, and so won free to 
pure ether. Thesleeping earth lay half 
revealed in a coy witchery of light and 
shadows. Now and again the shrilling of 
a steam whistle cleft the silence in twain, 
dominating stridently, for a brief instant, 
the soft sounds of the night, the jarring of 
insects close at hand, and the croaking of 
frogs away in the lagoon. Night-trains 
were passing, bearing men to their homes, 
or abroad on their business. Aunt Ceres 
came in, still redolent of her after-supper 
pipe, and went heavily up-stairs, where she 
would spend the night in the small room 
next to Anna’s. She was a stout woman 
and getting into years. Anna required 
her presence more for the comfort of hay- 
ing living humanity within call than for 
any active good Aunt Ceres could do her. 
The tall clock in the hall struck eleven, 
and a smaller one in Hutter’s room re- 
peated the strokes like an echo, Anna 
pushed the dog aside and rose, sucking 
in her breath and giving it forth again in 
an impatient sigh. It would be hours yet 
before news could come to her, and wait- 
ingis weary. Theold dog, disturbed by 
her movement, rose likewise, and stretched 
himself, curving his back downward and 
rasping his claws against the floor. In an 
instant he stiffened up again, set his ruff 
a-prick, and growled : the absence of light 
hid the harmlessness of his denuded jaws. 
A sound broke the stillness, as of a clos- 
ing gate.. The entrance gate to the lawn 
had a trick of slamming if unwarily 
managed, and Anna opined that Shandy 
had slipped over to the village and was 
now coming home. The boy occupied a 
room behind the kitchen, which, after the 
Southern custom, was in a building de- 
tached frum the house. 
The road circled round, but there was 
a foot-path across the grass and a plank 
over the ha-ha, giving a short cut to the 
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house for pedestrians. As Anna looked 
“a man came out from the shadow of the 
magnolias, crossed the foot-bridge, and 
advanced directly toward the front-door. 
Rollicker met him belligerently, but, at a 
word and a gesture, changed his tactics 
and stood aside. Anna’s heart began to 
beat suffocatingly. As the figure neared 
the swing of the walk was familiar, so 
was the height and general air and ap- 
pearance. She recognized Trigg Bar- 
tram before the moonlight showed her his 
face. 

Trigg looked at her and smiled, but he 
made no gesture of greeting ; his air was 
that of one who had never been away, 
who had separated from her not an hour 
since. Anna, held spell-bound by she 
knew not what, watched him, making her- 
self no sign. Trigg seated himself on the 
step and bared his head to the moonlight. 
In a moment he glanced up at her, 
“sit down, Anna,” he said, and pointed 
to the place beside him. 

Anna’s own brain was in a whirl, but 
she perceived instantly that from some 
cause the happenings of the later years 
were momentarily blotted out. For the 
instant, Trigg was back in the past. How 
he had escaped from the city, eluding his 
nurses—or keepers—and getting himself 
to Morley she did not think, did noteven 
wonder. He had eluded them, he was 
here; returning to his old home, perhaps, 
in his trouble, as an animal, sore beset, 
will return to its lair. A great pity for 
him surged through her, a great terror of 
him scalded her. She was practically 
alone with him and he was—he might be 
—she shrank away from the thought. 

“Sit down,” said Trigg, again; his 
voice had the old domineering ring; but 
his eyes glittered strangely. 

Anna seated herself on the top step a 
little distance from him. Her thought 
flew to Iréne, as a bird to its nest. If 
Iréne only knew he would come to her, 
he would help her—if only he could 
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know her peril—if only he could be at 
her side! 

Without looking up Trigg slipped 
himself along the lower step until his 
shoulder touched her knee. 

“Are you angry, Anna?” he ques- 
tioned. “You are such a fool about 
snakes! I’ve got no patience with you. 
The brute did you no harm, and I was 
coming presently. It’s silly to be fright- 
ened for nothing.” 

She humored him, replying, mechan- 
ically, and in her own words of long ago: 
“I’m not angry, Trigg. But I was 
frightened, and it was horrid of you not 
to care. It hurt me!” 

“ Pshaw !” 

His own retort of the past. It sounded 
awful to her in this repetition. He 
shifted his position again and leaned 
heavily against her, resting his head on 
her arm. . The moonlight showed his face 
white as marble in contrast to the black- 
ness of his hair and moustache. To the 
woman looking down on it, it seemed piti- 
ful somehow, and old. 

“ My head aches, Anna,” he said, “ my 
brain burns. Put your hands on it— 
your cool, soft hands. It’s blazing inside, 
like a swamp-fire. Put it out! putit out 
with your hands!” 

He shivered through his strong frame 
and his eyes glowed, as though his wild 
words might be verity. 

For an instant natural human terror— 
terror of brute force, of hideous menacing 
danger, overpowered her. A wild im- 
pulse to thrust him away, to spring to her 
feet, to fly into the house and up to the 
room where Aunt Ceres lay sleeping, to 
put heavy portals, bolted and barred, be- 
tween her and him almost mastered her. 
Then she remembered that he was Trigg, 
and, dominated still by the old habit, she 
thrust herself and her terror aside and 
set herself to care for him. Guided by 
pity and instinct, she stroked his brow and 
his hair with her hands, with slow, sooth- 
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ing, mesmeric movements, seeking to quiet 
him and hold him so until she could for- 
mulate some plan of action. 

On some commonplace, practical plea, 
such as would not arouse his suspicion, 
she must coax him into the house and oc- 
cupy him with trivialities until she could 
contrive to dispatch a messenger for Dr. 
Iréne. Salome stood in the stable, and 
Shandy was, doubtless, asleep in his 
room. Her mother-wit must be depended 
on to help her to make the necessary 
combination. 

“Trigg,” she said, presently, speaking 
gently, in the old way, “I reckon your 
head aches because you are tired and 
hungry. Mine always aches when I’ve 
had a hard day. Don’t you remember 
when we were children how we used to 
make parties by ourselves in the dining- 
room after a day’s fishing? Let’s make 
a party now. I’ve got lots of good 
things put away—things that you love; 
cold chicken, and cream, and strawberries 
that I preserved myself. You know how 
you love them, all smothered in cream— 
Aunt Ceres has eake in the corner-cup- 
board, too, and fresh ham in the pantry. 
Come, let’s make a foray like we used to.” 

Trigg roused himself, rose, and suffered 
her to lead him in. She could not guess 

- what was working in his mind, but she 
kept her hand on his arm, and talked to 
him in the old way. With action her 
courage rose, and the emergency seemed 
less desperate. 

In the dining-room she seated Trigg in 
the big leather chair Hutter usually occu- 
pied and spread a napkin on the table in 
front of him. Then she flitted about from 
pantry to cupboard, fetching all the 
homely dainties she had named and more 
beside. She took the precaution to slice 
the ham and fowl! herself before serving 
it and left all cutting implements in the 
pantry save a couple of silver knives 
which she considered moderately safe. 
She would gladly have reduced him to 
eating with his fingers, but feared to 
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arouse his suspicion, and after all there 
were weapons of offense for such as he in 
every place except a padded cell. 

“ Now for the cream,” she said, gayly, 
when her arrangements were complete. 
“ That’s what you always want, and I’ve 
got to run out to the dairy and rob Aunt 
Ceres’s milk-pans, as usual. - Don’t wait 
for me, Trigg. I won’t be a minute.” 

She caught up a little silver pitcher and 
a cream-ladle, and quitted the room, leav- 
ing the door open behind her. Her foot- 
steps fell regularly until she reached the 
back porch and had the door closed, then 
she sprang forward like a hunted deer, 
sped to the kitchen, and through it to the 
room beyond occupied by the negro boy. 
The moonlight showed him to her, lying 
in his shirt and trousers, but bare-footed, 
and with the blanket pulled over his head. 
Anna caught him by his shoulders and 
shook him awake ; then, before he could 
put his surprise and dismay into words 
she had him on his feet and half-way to 
the door. He must saddle Salome at once 
and ride swift for Dr. Iréne ; he must steal 
the horse out the back way and ride as he 
had ridden for her once before—not an in- 
stant must be lost. Then she half-whis- 
pered a word or two which made the boy 
mutter, “God A’mighty!” and before he 
could think of a question, much less ask 
one, she was away to the dairy, where she 
filled her pitcher with cream and then re- 
turned to the house. 

As she stepped up on the porch again 
she glanced over her shoulder and had the 
unspeakable comfort of beholding her 
messenger slip, like a black snake, from 
the kitchen door and around into the 
shadow on his way to the stable. 

Inside she found Trigg wandering about 
the room restlessly, The library door was 
open, showing that he had been in there, 
so was the door of Hutter’s room away 
down the passage. He faced her as she 
entered, with lowering eyes. 

“Where’s Mabel?” he demanded. 
“Where’s the boy? I can’t find them 

















and Robin isn’t in his room. What have 
you done with ’em all?” 

Anna looked him squarely in the eyes, 
moving toward him, and the table at the 
same time. She had lighted a lamp when 
they first came in, and Trigg had turned 
it to its fullest brilliancy. She set down 
her pitcher of cream and slightly lowered 
the flame before she answered him. 

“You’ve made the thing smoke,” she 
said. “Justlook atthe chimney. Mabel 
is spending the night with Mary Scarth 
and has Ned with her. She went over 
this afternoon.” 

“That’s a lie!” he retorted, brutally. 
“ Mabel’s in a mad-house, and the boy’s 
dead. They were going to put me in a 
mad-house, too—Anselm, and a devil of 
adoctor. They thought they fooled me, 
but they didn’t. I knew they’d been 
closeted with Drake Reeny and that dead 
man in the swamp. ‘They were after the 
money—curse ’em! Everybody’s after the 
money. But I'll outwit ‘em! I'll fix 
’em!” he laughed, discordantly. 

Anna’s knees smote together, but she 
faced him bravely, holding level eyes, and 
trying to dominate him with her will. 
The instinct to save herself was now as 
strong as the impulse to succor him had 
been earlier. 

“Come and eat your supper,” she said, 
quietly. 

Trigg caught her wrists and held them 
as in a vice; his threatening eyes searched 
her face, his lips were drawn back from 
his white teeth, which gleamed through 
the darkness of his moustache like the 
teeth of an angry dog. 

“ll see them in hell before I'll give it 
up,” he snarled, “ Reeney, and those other 
fellows, and the dead man. It's mine! 
What use has the dead for money? It’s 
mine, I say,” he stamped his foot, then his 
voice changed abruptly. “Do you want 
it, Anna? shall I give it to you?” 

“No,” she answered, coldly. “I want 
nothing but to have you eat your supper 
so that I may clear away these things 
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and go to bed. It’s past midnight. Let 
go my hands, Trigg. You hurt me.” 

He dropped his hold and reseated him- 
self docilely at the table. His old trust 
in her was revived, and he allowed her 
to have her will with him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A very ill patient in the Asylum 
hospital had kept Drs. Iréne and Cooke 
out of bed until after miduight. The 
two men were returning across the 
grounds from the main building to their 
own house when the quick, regular beat 
of Salome’s hoof fell upon their ears. 

“There goes a messenger for a doctor,” 
Cooke yawned, stretching out his arms 
and slightly twisting himself to ease his 
muscles, then he added, “ poor devil.” 

“ Which?” queried Iréne. 

“Both,” the other man answered, 
“doctor and patient alike have my sym- 
pathy, particularly the former. The last 
named may be cutting his job for good 
and so will get a chance for a respite. 
I’ve got bowels of compassion for my own 
kind.” 

Iréne inclined his ear. “That mes- 
senger’s ina hurry. It’s important, 
whatever it is.” 

Cooke grunted. “The senders always 
think so, at least,” he observed, drily. 
‘* That fellow isn’t going to Morley, either. 
He’s coming here. Listen! He left the 
village road at the turn.” 

The men paused and turned toward the 
gate, beyond which the road lay clear in 
the moonlight. The sound of the hoof- 
beats smote sharply, and perceptibly 
neared. 

“ Haven’t you got a patient out about 
the swamp somewhere?” Cooke ques- 
tioned. ‘“ Perhaps the case has taken a 


bad turn.” 

“Impossible,” Iréne responded. “ My 
patient out there solved the great prob- 
lem at daybreak,” involuntarily, he 
bared his head for an instant. 
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The hoof-beats came nearer, Salome 
swept into sight and on to the gate. Her 
rider was hatless, and had risen in his 
stirrups, bending forward as though to 
ease his horse. Iréne recognized the mare, 
and made for the gate with an ejaculation 
of surprise and dismay; followed, more 
leisurely, by his companion. The gate 
flew open under his hand and he was out- 
side and ready for the news, whatever it 
might be, before the mare had steadied 
herself from the pull-up. Shandy slipped 
from the saddle and drew a little one 
side, as though giving place. 

“Git on her!” he panted, ‘ git on her, 
Doctor, an’ ride! Miss Anna’s dar by 
herse’f. It’s wuss ’n ’tother time, kase 
he’sa man. Wide !” 

Without a look, or a question, Iréne 
threw himself on the horse and turned 
her head. Whatever it might be he 
would find out for himself—speed was 
the main thing. He rose in his stirrup, 
as Shandy had done, and bent forward, 
speaking to the horse encouragingly and 
stroking her neck. Salome answered 
with a low whinny and pricked back 
her ears ; she knew him and was doing her 
best ; her age seemed to slip from her and 
she held to her work like a four-year-old ; 
her deep nostrils flared wide and were 
red to the rim, the spume-flakes flew from 
her bit, and her legs moved with the pre- 
cision of machinery. The blood of four 
great winners stirred in her heart and 
gave its impulse to her movements. A 
thrill passed through Iréne as he pressed 
his knees to her sides. 

To his anxiety the way seemed inter- 
minable; the moonlight mocked him, so 
cold it seemed, and impartial; the road 
slipped away under him in a blurred 
streak. Hehad no time for the gate and 
put Salome at the fence as he had done 
once before. She cleared it like a bird 
and raced acrossthe lawn. At the ha-ha 


he dismounted and turned the horse loose 
to find her own way to the stable or to 
wander whither she would. He crossed 
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the foot-bridge, not thinking, only dread- 
ing, and sped to the house. 

Rollicker was on the veranda but took 
no notice of him. Iréne’s hand was on 
the front door when it noiselessly opened 
and Anna slipped out into the moonlight, 
He caught both her hands in his excite- 
ment and wrung them hard. Thankful- 
ness choked him’ and he could only mutter 
under his breath, “ God be praised !” 

In a moment he recovered himself and 
whispered “ What is it?” 

“ Trigg,” she breathed. “ He’s like Ma- 


bel. I was alone when he came. It’s 
awful!” 

“ Where is Trigg ?” 

He used the name involuntarily. 

“In his room. I coaxed him. He’s 
terribly suspicious and watchful. Come 


inside—and step softly. He must not 
know you are here.” 

Iréne obeyed her, and together they 
stole to the library. There Anna gave 
him an outline of what had happened in 
as few words as possible. She did not 
seem to realize that she had escaped a ter- 
rible danger; her thought was of Trigg— 
her pity for Trigg. Iréne’s heart turned 
cold and faint as he listened, knowing so 
well, out of his fuller experience, what 
might have happened. The gravity of 
his countenance deepened and into his 
eyes came the physician’s look which 
Anna knew and trusted. Once, by a 
movement of the hand, he interrupted her 
and listened. The silence of the house 
seemed to quiver, like a consciousness be- 
hind which lies terror. 

“ He bolted his door,” Anna explained. 
“T made him believe that Robin was in 
Morley at that annual historical meeting. 
This is the night for it. Trigg remem- 
bered that himself. He thinks Robin 
may be home any minute. If he heard 
the horse he’ll think Robin has come. I 
want himto. He seems to dread seeing 
Robin—to fear him, somehow. I went 
up-stairs singing, and then I took my shoes 
off and stole down the back way and 

















locked myself in here to wait for you. 
Aunt Ceres is up-stairs asleep. She’s slept 
through it all. I’ve locked her door, 
too.” . 

Then they took counsel together, and it 
was decided that Anna should return to 
her own room, and the comfort of Aunt 
Ceres’s unconscious confidence in the se- 
curity of the night. Iréne, imitating as 
well as he could Hutter’s halt, would be- 
take himself to that gentleman’s apart- 
ment and keep watch. He did not appre- 
hend more trouble at present, he told her. 
Fatigue and the food he had eaten would 
combine to make Trigg drowsy. The 
morrow must take care forthe things of 
itself. 

As she left him Anna said wistfully, as 
she had said once before, “ You will be 
gentle with him? If anything should 
happen you willbe as gentle as the case 
will admit ?” 

And again he replied : 

“You may trust me.” 

In her own room, Anna made not even 
a pretense of going to bed. She unbound 
her hair, shook it out, and coiled it afresh, 
but more loosely. Then she exchanged 
her close-fitting dress for a loose dark 
flannel wrapper and put her feet into slip- 
pers. Aunt Ceres slumbered audibly, 
with the sighs and gruntings of corpu- 
lence. Annaclosed the door softly be- 
tween them and sat down by a window to 
watch the night out. Her room was a 
corner one, but oneof its windows looked 
out on the same side of the house as did 
Trigg’s, the side nearest the pine-barren 
and theswamp. By lifting the sash of 
her window and leaning out sideways she 
could command a view of his. 

The spring night was chill, edged 
already with the coolness which presages 
dawn. Anna wrapped herself in a shawl, 
for she wished to keep the sash open. 
Tréne could not watch at all points and 
she must help him. The feeling that he 
was in the house gave her confidence, both 
for herself and for Trigg. Iréne was so 
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sure, so helpful, so equal to every emer- 
gency. 

The moonlight waned to withdrawal. 
On this side of the house the shadows lay 
heavy ; the dawn-darkness descended, like 
a curtain unfolded. The watcher rested 
her folded arms on the window-ledge and 
laid her head down upon them. Her 
nerves were tense and her senses alert, but 
her body was weary. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Aw hour passed, then another; the 
light of morning began to appear, faint, 
pallid, intangible at first; but strength- 
ening as the gates of the east opened 
wider. Along the horizon a pale glow 
was coming, and the exhalations of the 
night exhibited themselves, wraith-like, 
in mist. The watcher at the window 
stirred and bent suddenly forward, scan- 
ning the space below with eager intent- 
ness. ‘To her quickened senses had come 
a sound, cautious, yet distinct in the 
universal silence. Shutters were being 
stealthily unclosed ; as she looked, Anna 
could see them pushed back against the 
house-side. They were the shutters of 
Trigg’s room; her heart gave a sickening 
bound and fell back. What was he 
going todo? She watched breathlessly ; 
too much excited for any ordinary ex- 
planation to satisfy her. Her nerves 
vibrated like the strings of a violin. 

Through the aperture below a man’s 
legs protruded, and a man’s body dropped 
lightly to the ground. It was Trigg, 
dressed, as she could distinguish even in 
the imperfect light, in his old hunting 
suit. Her startled eyes sought swiftly 
for a gun, and then she thankfully re- 
membered that Trigg’s gun had been 
loaned to a neighbor months before and 
never returned. He could not do himself 
a mischief with that, at all events; then 
the possibilities of the lagoon presented 
themselves as she beheld Trigg take the 
path which led in the direction of the 
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swamp. He was walking fast, likea man 
with a definite end in view. 


Anna sprang to her feet and hurried’ 


down-stairs. He must be followed, and, 
if possible, coaxed back to the house, or 
at any rate, he must be watched so that 
no evil might chance to him. She never 
thought that he might work harm to 
others if left at large. 

Iréne responded almost instantly to her 
summons. After many noiseless ex- 
peditions to Trigg’s bolted door during 
the preceding hours, he had succumbed 
to fatigue. Not having seen Trigg he 
was indisposed to take as serious a view 
of the case as Anna did; in his thought 
he made involuntary allowance for 
unconscious nervous exaggeration. To 
her wish that Trigg should be followed 
he yielded ready assent, but when it was 
made plain to him that she intended 
herself to be one of the relief expedition 
he demurred. 

“There’s no use for that,” he replied. 
“T can manage by myself perfectly. I’m 
used to cases of this sort.” 

Anna threw out her hands as though 
thrusting off his objections. 

“T must go,” she declared. “ It would 
drive me mad, too, to sit here and wait, 
not knowing what may have happened. 
Trigg don’t know you—he may resent 
your interference—and he’s so strong— 
so strong—a powerful, sinewy man. You 
have no idea. Terror and uncertainty 
about you both would kill me! He’s 
used to me—fond of me. I can coax 
him, perhaps, only I dared not follow 
alone.” 

He yielded ; indeed, he had no choice 
but to yield, and together they passed out 
into the dim light of the new day. 

Trigg had gotten considerable start, 
but Anna knew the way he had taken, 
and followed it like a hound on the trail. 
The path led swampward through the 
pine-barren, where the scrub trees stood 
thick, limbed to the ground, and emitting 
a resinous odor. The path was narrow, 
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and they were forced to follow it Indian 
file; it was a plantation short-cut to the 
lumber wharf which was also the ter- 
minus of the Morley road. About this 
wharf there were always boats tied, canoes, 
dug-outs, and row-boats of various sizes 
which belonged to the swampers_there- 
abouts. Sometimes, if the owners hap- 
pened to be thrifty men, these were 
locked ; but the ordinary custom was to 
secure the chain by astick thrust through 
its links. The swampers usually re- 
spected each other’s right of property, 
and it was seldom that a boat, or even an 
oar or paddle, was unlawfully appro- 
priated. Oars and paddles therefore 
were usually to be found in the place 
handiest to leave them—that is, the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

The light had increased so that all 
things were visible despite the illusion- 
ment of mist. The pursuers could see 
that their quarry had loosed one of the 
easily appropriated boats and taken to 
water. Without an instant’s hesitation 
Anna selected another and seated herself 
in the stern, motioning Iréne to cast off 
and take his place at the oars. Trigg 
was some distance ahead, in the main 
channel, rowing steadily. His face, of 
course, was toward them, so that they were 
forced to delay their start a little until he 
should round a bend. He must not 
know himself followed or he would give 
them theslip. If they were cautious he 
would mistake them for timber men going 
to their work. Anna’s hair had shaken 
from its coil and lay in a mass on her 
shoulders. Her shawl she had dropped 
before leaving the house. Iréne took a 
dark silk handkerchief from his pocket 
and handed it to her; she recoiled her 
hair, high on her head, and folded the silk 
around it, knotting it in the similitude of 
a man’s cap. 

The sun rose; the mist lifted and hung 
in the treetops. The reeds and marsh- 
grasses showed a golden-green shimmer 
as they swung to the breeze and the move- 


























ment of the water. The morning tide 
was on, with a deep flow inland. 

Trigg pulled steadily, doubling and 
twisting with the turns of the main 
channel but, as yet, not offering to leave 
it for any of the branch sluices which 
cross-cut the marsh. When he should 
get into the swamp proper Anna knew 
there would be no possibility of his leav- 
ing the canal without having to force his 
way through jungle, until he should 
reach the lake which surrounded Manitou 
Island. 

The pair in the pursuing boat were 
silent for the most part ; at intervals only 
a question or two passed, with the replies. 

As they entered the swamp Iréne asked 
where she supposed Trigg would go. 

“To Manitou Island,” Anna answered. 
“Or else to Colonel Sturgeon’s on the 
other side of theswamp. ‘Trigg used to 
be fond of fishing in the tarn, and the 
Colonel is the only man about here with 
whom he was ever intimate. There isn’t 
any other places to go in this direction, 
except shingle-camps.” 

“Don’t somebody live on the island ? 
It seems to me that I’ve heard lately that 
old Reeny’s idiot son harbored there.” 

“ I’ve heard that, too,” Anna assented, 
and then paused, certain words of Trigg’s 
spoken in excitement the night before 
coming back toher. What could Trigg 
have todo with Drake Reeny that the 
image of the idiot should assume promi- 
nence in his mania? What was that he 
had said about a dead man in the swamp? 
The significance of it all was hidden from 
her; but without definite cause her anx- 
iety increased. “Hurry!” she cried. 
“ Row faster! He’ll get out of sight and 
hearing if you don’t. Nearer the lake a 
boat can wriggle among the trees readily, 
if paddled. He may quit the canal and 
elude us. If you are tired give me the 
oars. I can row.” 

Iréne disclaimed fatigue and increased 
the speed, rowing in workman-like fashion 
which sent the boat ahead in clean lengths. 
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His thought also was busy. Suddenly he 
put another question. 

“Where is his wife? Bartram’s, I 
mean. Can she know of this?” 

Anna started—with a swift sense of 
shock. She had forgotten that Trigg had 
a wife—that to any human creature his 
condition and welfare could be matter of 
interest save to those of his old home. In 
the awakening of Iréne’s question it 
seemed to her marvelous how completely 
she had lost sight of the existence of this 
other woman. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “ Trigg 
has never brought his wife home. She is, 
relatively, an unknown quantity to us, 
although he mentions her in his letters to 
Robin. I fancy she is an invalid and 
spends much time abroad—at Carlsbad, 
and other such places.” Then, she added, 
“ Her people would let her know, even if 
she should be away from home. It was 
her father, Mr. Anselm, who telegraphed 
Robin.” 

The subject dropped, and the boat sped 
on its way. Overhead the interlacing 
branches robbed the growing day of its 
power, giving a shimmering green haze 
instead of the clear light of the outer 
world. The water, too far inland now to 
appreciably feel the quickening of the tide, 
moved at its own pace, sluggishly. They 
rounded a curve and Anna uttered an 
ejaculation of dismay, the trees stood 
farther apart hereaway, and Trigg’s boat 
had disappeared. ; 

What was to be done? Even to Anna’s 
insistence the enterprise of wriggling tor- 
tuously through a trackless water-jungle 
in the wake of a madman seemed futile. 
Trigg must have suspected pursuit and so 
doubled intentionally. The swamp hid- 
ing-places were as familiar to him as to the 
animals bred in its noisome recesses, while 
to Iréne, and to Anna herself, they were 
terra incognita. They might row round 
their quarry almost at oar’s-length and 
never perceive him, so thick stood the 
canes, so heavy was the undergrowth here: 
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about the margin of the lake. Trigg 
might even now be watching them exult- 
antly, himself all unseen. 

They consulted, Iréne as fully aroused 
now to the gravity of the situation as was 
Anna herself. For a creature bereft of 
reason this desolate, mournful place 
seemed to teem with danger and death. 
Anna’s hands locked themselves together 
in her lap, and the slow tears fell upon 
them. Her face looked drawn and pallid, 
and she seemed suddenly to have aged. 
Iréne bent to his oars again. He would 
row out on the lake and around the island 
just to satisfy her that further pursuit now 
was useless, Then he would take her 
home, and telegraph for Hutter, unless, 
indeed, that gentleman should already be 
on his way home, which seemed probable. 
If Trigg should remain in the swamp a 
posse would have to be organized to track 
him down. That was men’s work. And 
it seemed terrible. 

The dark tarn lay waveless and glassed 
by the morning light to a sheen as of 
metal new burnished. Through its depths 
the reflections of clouds seemed to drift, 
and in its midst Manitou Island duplicated 
itself in shadow. As they emerged from 
the trees Anna threw up her hand and 
motioned to Iréne to cease rowing. He 
did so, and turned sideways, glancing over 
his shoulder. 

Between the island and the entrance to 
the canal a canoe rested, motionless as 
though anchored. In it sat a man, 
slouched forward, with his elbows on his 
knees and his hands supporting a primi- 
tive fishing-pole ; the cork floated idly and 
the man seemed to watch it with intent- 
ness; his back was toward them, but they 
could see that it was not Trigg. 

Where could Trigg be? 

In an instant the question was an- 
swered. ‘Trigg’s boat shot out from the 
shadows away along the lagoon and made 
for the centre space. He stood in it, erect, 
lightly balanced, an athletic, powerful 

‘ figure, graceful in every movement with 
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the unstudied grace of sinewand strength, 
He used one of his oars paddle-wise and 
his course was direct for the fisherman. 
They were acquaintances of the past. 

As Trigg’s boat ran alongside his own 
Drake Reeny looked up and rose to his 
feet, dropping his rod and causing the 
canoe to oscillate. His eyes sparkled with 
anger and his rough hands clenched into 
fists. The sight of Trigg evidently 
aroused unpleasant associations. Whether 
Trigg’s own first intention had been pa- 
cific or hostile is of small moment. The 
reflex of Drake’s mood fell on. his like 
sparks upon gunpowder. His lips drew 
away from his teeth in a snarl, and,’with 
a lithe bound, he sprang from his own 
boat into the idiot’s canoe and grappled 
with him. . 

They were nearly of a size, and well 
matched in muscle and brawn; they 
struggled like wrestlers in a ring, standing 
firm on their legs, but swaying and bend- 
ing. The canoe rocked and dipped, ship- 
ping water. The other boat drifted away, 
dancing on the short waves which chopped 
the surface of the tarn. Iréne bent 
to his oars, as one who pulls a race, strain- 
ing each sinew. Anna’s face was as the 
face of the dead, only her eyes seened 
alive—opened wide, and darkening with 
terror. 

The canoe careened to the struggling 
movements. Trigg had a body-grip like 
a vice, but the idiot’s hand was twisted in 
his collar, the horny knuckles pressed 
into his throat. He strove to rid himself 
of the oppression, to throw his adversary 
backward and fall on him. There was a 
lurch, a lunge forward,an echoing scream 
from the lips of a woman, and the waters of 
the tarn parted to receive the struggling 
bodies with a dull reverberation which 
shuddered along its surface and repeated 
itself, whisperingly, among the trees. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
For nearly an hour the pair rowed 
about, scanning the lake as though they 























would make plummets of sight and go 
down, down tothe shuddering sand at its 
bottom. When the ripples caused by the 
paddling of turtles or wild ducks trem- 
bled over the surface, or the air-bubbles 
of a fish’s breathing arose, they watched 
breathlessly, hoping and fearing, in ex- 
citement tense to pain. They examined 
both boats and towed them to the island, 
securing them there to a cypress stump at 
the landing. Both boats were empty, 
save for the rude fishing tackle and tin 
can of bait which lay in the canoe. They 
landed and examined the cabin and the 
shed behind it, futilely, but because they 
could not bear to go away yet, and must 
do something. 

The cabin showed signs of the idiot’s 
rough housekeeping, a bed of skins and 
frowsy blankets in one corner, a few 
cooking utensils, a pail of dark swamp 
water on a shelf, and a low fire smolder- 
ing on the hearth, chips and sticks of 
juniper, and in front a cypress log nearly 
charred through. The cabin told nothing : 
here were only the necessary details of 
human life reduced to primitive conditions. 
They turned to leave it. As they crossed 
the threshold the charred log broke and 
fell apart with a light sound, like the echo 
of a footfall, and pale smoke ascended 
from the severed chunks and met, wraith- 
like, in the dark throat of the chimney. 
Anna’s tears began to fall afresh—slowly 
and miserably as though they came from 
a nearly spent source. To Iréne it wasa 
relief that she could weep. 

“ Let us go,” she moaned. “ This hor- 
rible place is haunted. I feel things I 
can’t see, and know that beyond hearing 
voices speak. We can do no good by 
staying. Take me away. Take me 
home to my brother.” 


Iréne humored her. “Come,” he said, 


and put herinto the boat that had brought 
them. He must take her home and put 
her in the care of women, and then re- 
turn to the tarn himself, with men and 
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implements for dragging, and, if neces- 
sary, guns to fire along the water. That 
the men were both drowned there could 
be no doubt, but their bodies might be re- 
covered. 

As though she divined his intention, the 
woman answered it. 

‘* Tt will be useless,” she said. ‘The 
bottom of the lake isa quicksand. Every- 
body knows it. We—” she broke off her 
sentence, and her white face contracted 
with pain. 

Her words proved verity. The 
swampers, when mustered into a posse, ex- 
pressed their willingness to do anything 
the Doctor might direct, but over his 
scheme of dragging the lake about 
Manitou Island, or probing the water 
with hooked poles, they shook their heads 
sagaciously, and with the aspect of men 
well informed. That which Manitou 
Lake received returned no more to the 
sight of men, they declared. Parks of 
artillery might be planted and the con- 
tents of the world’s magazine exhausted 
in invocation over that silent dark water 
and there would be no response. The 
fact of quicksands in the lake was ancient 
history, but whether the entire bottom 
shifted, or the suction was confined to 
spots none knew, or had means of ascer- 
taining. Many of the swampers, however, 
averred that, at certain hours, the fish for- 
sook the lake for the neighboring lagoons, 
and that during these periods the water 
quivered—not violently, but with a move- 
ment sufficiently perceptible to attract a 
trained eye. At such times the timber- 
men were wont to say that “them old 
Indian braves was shakin’ tomahawks 
down below.” It had become a term of 
the camps all around. 

Robin Hutter confirmed the men’s 
statement. His people had lived in the 
vicinity of the swamp since before the 
withdrawal of the coast tribes. How or 
by whom the discovery had been first 
made was lost in the past, but the fact it- 
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self had been communicated to the white 
settlers by the Indians. By them it had 
been considered incontrovertible evidence 
of the presence of the Great Spirit in that 
place. Manitou abode on his island en- 
circled by death and a grave. 

Anselm returned with Hutter and re- 
mained at Manningham many days, and 
for his satisfaction many futile attempts 
were made for the recovery of his son-in- 
law’s body, all resulting in nothing, as 
the natives knew they would. He told 
them that Trigg had been strange, at 
times, for more than a year past, but that 
they attached no importance to it, sup- 
posing, of course, that it was caused by 
overwork. Mrs. Bartram had been cabled 
for, but could not get home under a fort- 
night. Her father seemed to dread the 
shock for her inexpressibly ; she was deli- 
cate, he explaived, and his only child. 
She had been much attached to her hus- 
band, although her health had often com- 
pelled her to remain away from him for 
months at a time. Of Trigg himself 
Anselm spoke heartily, regretfully, prais- 
ing him after his kind. No better busi- 
ness man lived, he declared, than Bart- 
ram had been, shrewd, practical, long- 
headed and prompt in a deal. His 
estate would provide well for his widow. 

Hutter, whose big heart ached for his 
boy, all whose sins of omission, as well 
as those of graver sort, had been washed 
away by the water which covered him, 
listened with what patience and sympathy 
he might to the financier’s plaints and 
laudations. He was courteous to his 
guest, giving him every attention, but he 
was not sorry when Anselm took his de- 
parture. They looked at life from such 
diverse standpoints. Hutter did not care 
about Trigg’s estate, or what might be- 
“come of it. What he wanted was to be 
still with his grief, and to steal away by 
himself to whisper the burial service over 
that Lethean water which covered his 
‘boy—his poor Mabel’s brother. 
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For many weeks Anna was prostrated, 
going about the house like a shadow, 
miserable and nervous. 

The tragedy haunted her sleep, causing 
her to start awake at all hours with the 
scene repeating itself before her mental 
vision. 

Trigg Bartram’s death made a tremen- 
dous stir in the neighborhood and for a 
time little else was talked of. Dr. Iréne 
took upon himself all the burden of an- 
swering questions and satisfying as far as 
might be public curiosity, shielding the 
brother and sister from gossip and com- 
ment, of which there will always be plenty, 
even among sympathetic and well-mean- 
ing people. .As soon as it was practicable 
he made Hutter take his sister away to a 
quiet place away in the mountains where 
externally there would be naught to re- 
mind her of the tragedy. Here she re- 
mained all summer, boarding with some 
kind people who asked her few questions 
and were ignorant of Manningham and 
its late melancholy happenings. 

Iréne wrote to her often but made no 
attempt to see her or to bring himself to 
her thoughts as other than a faithful 
friend. And with this Anna was content, 
feeling gratefully his delicacy, his care for 
her, and learning more and more to ap- 
preciate the unselfishness of his nature. 
She made no effort to return home before 
the mountains had done their beneficent 
work. There was no need to be anxious. 
about Robin, or about any one. Iréne 
would care for her home, would watch 
over and minister to her people. In that 
knowledge she rested. 

Before the summer was over she wrote 
to Trigg’s wife, not alluding to the tragedy 
of his death, but speaking of him simply 
and tenderly, giving little incidents of 
their childhood together at Manningham, 
and dwelling on his love for his own sister 

and constant thought of her. To Anna 
it seemed that a wife must’ be interested 
in these things. 














CHAPTER XXVI. 

Anna had been at home again several 
days when Hutter received a letter from 
one of the Virginia Bartrams. This gen- 
tleman, a distant cousin of Mrs. Hutter’s, 
was a resolute genealogist, a man keen in 
pursuit of family archives and portraits. 
He was engaged in the collection of mate- 
rial for a family history for private circu- 
lation, to be illustrated with portraits. 
He wrote therefore to know whether Mrs. 
Hutter could furnish him with copies of 
the miniatures of her parents. The war 
record of William Bartram had been 
sufficiently brilliant to make him a note- 
worthy figure in the family, and his wife 
‘had been a famous beauty in her day. 

“Do you know where the pictures are, 
Anna?” Hutter inquired. “They were 
here, I know, but I haven’t seen them for 
years. Where were they kept?” 

“In old Mr. Bartram’s desk in Trigg’s 
room,” Anna answered. “I'll get them 
for you. The Bartram relics are all there. 
They were never divided and Trigg took 
nothing away except his father’s seal- 
ring.” 

Hutter waited on the back veranda 
talking with Shandy, who had just 
brought out the buggy. He was going in 
to his classes and in something of a hurry, 
but it seemed to him a good plan to take 
the miniatures in to the Morley photog- 
rapher at once. 

To Anna’s surprise the combination 
this time gave her no trouble, on the con- 
trary it seemed stamped on her memory 
and her fingers, iastinctively, formed it. 
The desk had evidently not been opened 
since she herself had closed it that night 
long ago. The disposition of the contents 
of the pigeon-holes was as she remembered, 
and in front on a canvas shot-bag lay her 
diagram just as it had fluttered from her 
fingers when she shut to the lid. She 
pushed the spring of the secret drawer, 
confident that here, too, all was untouched. 
It opened with the same obstruction, and 
again she slipped in her hand and pressed 
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down thecontents. The silver-bound mis- 
sal lay on top, as she had placed it, and 
inspired her with a renewal of curiosity. 
Her brother was in a hurry, however, so 
she took him the miniatures and then 
came back. ‘The secret of the book’s 
clasp defied her still, so when she closed 
the desk she kept it out, intending to show 
it to Robin on his return and see if satis- 
factory results might not be achieved by 
combining their intelligences. 

During the morning, however, Iréne 
called in on his way over to Colonel Stur-- 
geon’s, and she showed the book to him. 
He agreed with her in supposing it to be 
a missal and examined it with curiosity 
while Anna explained to him where she 
had found it. He pronounced it of con- 
vent make, and even gave its year and 
place of manufacture—a certain religious 
house in Normandy—by cabalistic signs 
stamped on the back, but the clasp puzzled 
him. There must be a spring somewhere, 
he said, and as he considered himself 
gifted at puzzles he proposed that heshould 
take the book home with him and work 
out the solution. Anna consented readily 
enough, only stipulating that he should 
return it the following day with its secrets 
disclosed. 

Iréne was much occupied during the 
day, but in the evening he took out the 
missal and set himself to examine it 
closely. He had the library to himself, 
as both his colleagues were calling in town, 
and Mrs. Vaughn had her own sitting- 
room. He scanned the book closely. At 
first the side with the crucifix commanded 
his attention, and he examined with inter- 
est the exquisite workmanship of the 
thing. Such perfect handicraft in those 
days reserved itself principally for the 
service of nobles and the Church. <A cun- 
ning worker in metals this smith must 
have been. Iréne turned the book and 
inspected the arms on the other side. At 
the first cursory view he had supposed 
them monastic, but a closer examination 
revealed the fact that they were individual 
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—the arms of some noble family. More 
than that, they seemed curiously familiar 
—where had he seen them before? His 
nerves tingled like those of a man on the 
verge of some more than usually interest- 
ing discovery. He rose hastily and went 
to the corner where he kept the few books 
which had descended to him from the old 
French emigrant. They were mostly 
medical works, but on the inside of the 
cover’ of each was pasted an engraved 
book-plate. Iréne took one down, brought 
it to the table, and carefully compared the 
arms engraved on the book-plate with 
those borne by the silver shield on the 
back of the missal. They were identical. 

With interest and curiosity whetted to 
keenness, Iréne worked at the clasp, ap- 
plying a persuasive thumb nail to every 
inequality and excrescence of the metal 
work. At last it occurred to him to at- 
tempt to turn the crucifix entire, and he 
did so. This proved the solution of the 
difficulty; the cross moved without 
trouble, and the clasp, with a metallic 
click, fell open. Contrary to Iréne’s ex- 
pectation there were no leaves of either 
parchment or paper inside. The thing 
was a cunningly contrived box or recep- 
tacle for small articles of value. 

It contained now a small, old-fashioned 
leathern pocket-book secured with a metal 
clasp, and what looked to be a thick letter 
folded carefully, but unsealed. Iréne 
took it out, unhesitatingly, and opened it. 
He had a curious feeling that in so doing 
he acted within his right. 

The letter was written in French and 
bore date of many years before. It com- 
menced, “ My beloved grandson,” and 
Iréne turned hastily to the signature, feel- 
ing confident what it would be even before 
his eyes rested upon it—there it stood, 
distinct and legible—Jean Lacroix Iréne. 

The Doctor rose quietly, locked thedoor, 
and then set himself to discover what his 
dead kinsman might have had to commu- 
nicate to his missing kinsman which could 
require secrecy. 
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After some deprecation of harsh judg- 
ment which revealed the old man’s love for 
the boy whom he was thus taking, belated, 
into his confidence, Jean Lacroix Iréne 
went back to the days of his own youth 
in Charleston, before expatriation had 
seemed necessary for him in the eyes of 
hisfamily. Although, after human wont, 
he made out the best case for himself 
which truth would permit, Jean Iréne had 
been, even on his own showing, a mauvais 
sujet of a pronounced'type. Among other 
escapades he had formed a discreditable 
connection with a woman of a bad sort, 
but handsome withal, and, apparently, 
shrewd and domineering to an unusual 
degree. After two years of intimacy 
Jean had grown sick of the woman and 
her exactions, and become well-minded to 
have done with the affair. 

Here he had been blocked, however, by 
the fact that during his first infatuation 
the woman had been clever enough to 
make him go through some sort of cere- 
mony with her one evening at a carouse 
in a neighboring town. This ceremony 
she afterward declared to be valid and 
produced marriage lines and a priest who 
swore to her statements. Jean Iréne did 
not believe a syllable of it because of the 
character of the priest, who for years had 
only escaped being unfrocked by superla- 
tive cunning. But he could not disprove 
her statement because he knew very well 
that at the time of the occurrence he had 
been too drunk to discriminate between 
jest and earnest. It had been easy to pre- 
vent her from making public her claim 
by giving her no rival and making her 
realize his absolute dependence upon the 
parental pocket-book. 

Of two things Jean Iréne appeared to 
be confident, one the woman’s love for 
himself, the other her faithfulness to him. 
They had one child—a boy. 

About the time that this affair had 
reached its climax of irksomeness, certain 
other misdemeanors of Jean’s had caused 
his father to decide on change of air for 




















him. Jean apparently had fallen in with 
the arrangement willingly enough, but 
before his departure he protected his 
family from harassment by the woman 
who claimed to be his wife by robbing her 
of her documentary evidence. Fortu- 
nately for him the priest had succumbed 
to drunkenness and heart disease months 
before—going to his account suddenly and 
unshriven. Himself Jean protected by 
flitting without warning and leaving no 
address behind. 

His career in Barbadoes lay open to 
the sight of the world. He had been 
taken into partnership by his uncle, he 
had acquired, and merited, the confidence 
of the community, he had made a large 
fortune, and in fullness of time, quite 
forgetful of former entanglements, he had 
married a sweet, pious lady to whom he 
was deeply attached, and with whom he 
had lived in great happiness many years. 

Why he had never destroyed the paper 
was not made clear—possibly under all 
his stoutness of denial there lurked a grain 
of doubt which made it seem an unhand- 
some advantage to take of the child, 
whom Iréne declared it had been his 
original intention to provide for in some 
way. After that he may have forgotten 
it, or been actuated by the fatality which 
so frequently compels misdoers to retain 
proof of sin. However it might be ex- 
plained, certain it was that the marriage 
certificate emblazoned with the dead 
priest’s signature, and Jean [réne’s own, 
remained in evidence, and along toward 
the close of the old man’s life, when the 
true wife of his love had been taken, and 
of his children there remained but this 
boy to whom his soul clave as did Israel’s 
to Jacob, and a girl, whom he held for a 
sweet maid enough, the memory of it arose 
and with bitterness rebuked him. 

The old man shrank from stirring the 
affair, as well he might, so, for quit-rent 
to his conscience, he left this record for 
his grandson, together with a good sum of 
money in American bank notes, and in- 
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structions for its disposal. The woman, it 
was fair to suppose, had departed this life 
evenif years had crowned her; but the boy 
might be living. Young Jean Iréne was 
enjoined therefore to journey to Charleston 
as soon as he should have attained his ma- 
jority, and there, obeying certain direc- 
tions and clues given him, to track out 
this, at worst, left-handed connection. If 
the boy, whose right to inheritance the 
father denied in speech, and admitted in 
act, should be living the money must be 
conveyed to him anonymously. If dead, 
it must in the same way be given to his 
descendants, should he have left any. 
After this had been done the old man 
decreed that his confession must be 
burned, together with the document, which 
might, or might not be a lie, and the 
pocket-book which contained it. This 
pocket-book had been the property of the 
child’s mother, and contained likewise the 
boy’s certificate of baptism,-given by the 
same priest who claimed to have per- 
formed the other ceremony. 

Iréne read everything through with 
painstaking care, and leaned back in his 
chair to ponder the matter. That the 
young fellow had endeavored to obey his 
grandfather's instructions he knew. Pére 
Emmanuel had told him of Iréne’s journey 
to Charleston, and of his subsequent dis- 
appearance. The proof that the young 
man had penetrated to Morley, either in 
search of himself, or im pursuance of some 
other clue, lay before him. Which could 
it have been? 

Iréne’s mind worked all around the 
neighborhood ; who.in it had, or was ac- 
credited with French blood—who—? He 
drew in his breath suddenly. Where had 
the book been found? That scene on the 
lake when Bartram and Drake Reeny 
locked in the death struggle flashed into 
his mind, and with it another scene which 
ante-dated it. Reeny—might not his own 
name readily degenerate into that on un- 
tutored tongues? He felt sure that it had 
so degenerated. The old man’s name had 
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been John also—restore John Reeny to 
its original state and what had you?— 
Jean Iréne of course. The name of the 
woman who claimed marriage with his 
great-uncle had been Nancy Drake ; the 
name of the squatter’s idiot son was Drake. 
Before he died, there alone in his cabin, 
John Reeny had declared to the Doctor 
that he came of “ good folks in Charles- 
ton,” and that his grandmother had told 
him that if right had been done he would 
have had money. Beyond this he knew 
nothing and, at the time of hearing Iréne 
had set the assertion down to a sick man’s 
braggadocio. He thought differently now. 
Before he died, too, the man had taken 
from his breast a battered and worn cru- 
cifix which he said this same grandmother 


had given him, and requested the Doctor _ 


to give it to his son Drake. 

“ He aint got full sense,” the father 
had said. “ An’ him an’ me can’t agree, 
so he don’t never come here. But he’s 
all that’s left, an’ he mout like the thing. 
It’s silver, if it don’t look like it.” 

It certainly did not look like it, and 
Dr. Iréne had folded it gingerly in his 
handkerchief befure putting it into his 
pocket. He had borne the funeral ex- 
penses himself from a sort of feeling that 
Reeny’s claim to French blood required 
that he should do so. He smiled to him- 
self now, thinking that perhaps he had 
kept a kinsman off of the town. The 
crucifix he still had by him ; after Drake’s 
drowning, there was no one with a better 
right, and, in spite of its abused condi- 
tion, he fancied that the style of the cross 
was unusual. He got it out from a 
drawer in the table beside which he sat 
and went to work, with chemicals and 
chamois skin to clean it. 

The cross resembled the crucifix on the 
book as a cadet of a family may resemble 
the head of the house. It was unjeweled 
and less elaborately wrought, but the 
likeness in design and workmanship was 
pronounced. Iréne worked principally 
on the reverse side from the figure. He 
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was looking for some mark, and after a 
little he found it—the initials, J. L. L., 
very much worn and the lines obstructed 
with dirt, but visible, even without a 
magnifier. Dr. Iréne was satisfied. 

He laid the cross down among the 
other things and wondered what he had 
better do. What young Iréne had dis- 
covered he knew not; that young Iréne 
was dead he fully believed. Following 
some clue he had penetrated to this re- 
gion, and come to his death in the swamp, 
probably in the tarn about Manitou Isl- 
and. How he had gotten into the 
swamp, and what, in truth, there befell 
him, could have been known to but two 
men—and those two, Trigg Bartram and 
John Reeny’s idiot son. 

It was a bad complication, and, for the 
life of him, Iréne could not see how stir- 
ring in it any farther would mend mat- 
ters. To his thought, sleeping dogs had 
better be left unmolested. He did not 
at all share his great uncle’s confidence 
in the spuriousness of the marriage cer- 
tificate. The woman who could arrange 
such a scheme and carry it to completion 
was not likely to have made blunders in 
detail. The factthat she had made no 
stir at the time doubtless arose from her 
having been deprived of her proof—that 
is, no legal stir, for she might have be- 
set the household of his ancestor for any- 
thing he knew to be contrary. And this 
woman had lived for many years after 
Jean Iréne’s other marriage in Barda- 
does. John Reeny had spoken of himself 
as being a sizable boy at the time of his 
grandmother’s death. 

Why should the matter be ripped up 
again? What could possibly come of it 
save misery and disgrace to innocent 
people? The young girl in Bardadoes 
had accepted the fact that the continued 
absence and silence of her brother must 
be due to his death. She had worn 
mourning for him, and taken it off again. 
She had had masses said for his soul, 
and, in fullness of time, she would in- 

















herit his fortune. Pére Emmanuel, in a 
recent letter, had spoken of her as blos- 
soming into womanhood under propitious 
circumstances. Beyond a peradventure, 
to the priest, itseemed a specially fortu- 
itous circumstance that the Iréne fortune 
should devolve entire to a devout 
Catholic. 

If this old scandal should be stirred up 
what would happen? A. struggle with 
the law and the Church, which if success- 
ful, would involve loss of name and for- 
tune for an innocent young woman. 
Sorrow and shame of some sort for Hutter 
and for Hutter’s sister, by reason of ‘l'rigg 
Bartram’s unexplanable connection with 
the affair. And for himself endless 
worry, exertion, and probable reprobation 
as a bird sufficiently ill-disposed to call 
attention to the befoulment of his own 
nest. 

And who would be benefited? All the 
Irénes were dead save Terese and him- 
self, for possible cousins in France did 
not count. Of the Reenys not one was 
left. Trigg Bartram likewise was beyond 
human calling to account. Who would 
be benefited ? 

Here Iréne ran up against a thought 
which astonished him. Why he would, 
of course. Grotesque as it seemed, he 
was Drake Reeny’s heir, if this Charles- 
ton marriage should be valid. The 
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money which had been sent over to these 
miserable swampers was his by inherit- 
ance—provided it had not been squan- 
dered or lost, either of which fates seemed 
probable. Further, granting Drake 
Reeny’s rights, he was heir likewise to 
that big Barbadoes fortune. 

The thought decided him. This affair 
was his with a vengeance. Misery for all 
these others meant material advantage 
for him. Who had so good a right of 
decision as he? 

He rose, gathered up the papers and 
pocket-book, deposited them in the fire- 
place and set a light to them, watching the 
holocaust with every appearance of satis- 
faction. That matter was ended forever. 
He drew a breath of relief. 

The silver crucifix he would clean and 
present to Anna Hutter as a relic of the 
Barbadoes great-uncle. The book she 
might have also—empty, as it now stood. 
It would make a pretty casket. He 
would have new book-plates struck off, in- 
dividual book-plates, and fasten them in 
every book in his library. 

The future was his, and might Ms filled 
with happiness for himself and for others. 
For the secrets of the past he cared noth- 
ing. Let them rest forever, dead and 
drowned with the bodies of the three men 
which the quicksands held beneath the 
dark water encircling Manitou Island. 


[THE END. ] 





ALKING. Walking is not always 

the best form of exercise. Horse- 

back riding is sometimes much better, but 
most persons are limited to exercise on 
foot. To many men it is sufficient to walk 
to and from their place of business, and 
this is the more profitable, as helping the 
walker to lose sight of exercise as a mere 
end. The disposition of so many people 
to ride when they might walk is an unfa- 
vorable symptom. Walking should be 
brisk, with a somewhat free swing of the 


arms. A walk over a more or less hilly 
route tells more than one over level ground, 
since in climbing and descending hills 
different muscles are brought into play, 
and the breathing is deeper and fuller. 
Besides, it is more enjoyable than tramp- 
ing over-a plain. 


Many an object in life must be attained 
by flank movements ; it is the zigzag road 
that leads to the mountain top. 











THE BEFORE-BREAKFAST FIEND. 


HOW TO MEET HIM. 


F family jars and discords, hasty 
words and actions, hard, uncharit- 
able feelings, how many, I wonder, ger- 
minate before breakfast? Indeed, one 
would not be far short of the mark, in my 
opinion, to say that one half the divorce 
cases in the courts had never appeared 
there, had the parties been in the habit 
of breakfasting one half-hour earlier. 
One can, with comparative equanimity, 
wait for the sound of a dinner bell or 
gong. What matter if supper is late? 
But to wait for one’s breakfast—never / 
A feeling to resentful outrageousness and 
of being used badly in general, takes pos- 
session of the average human creature at 
this crisis. Bitterness fills the soul, and 
one is Jed to behave in a manner that is 
astonishing—after break fast. 

I do not attempt an explanation of 
this phenomenon, nor to reason why an 
empty stomach is more than an empty 
stomach ; [ call upon your experience to 
corroborate my statement. It is my 
private, but firm, belief that the great 
enemy of mankind sends forth the 
wiliest of his emissaries thus early in 
the morning, when man—and woman, 
too—is in a comatose state, to slyly 
creep into their hearts before they are 
sufficiently wide awake to resist their 
attacks. . 

Once let one of these before-breakfast 
fiends find a lodging, and, my word for it, 
he will prove a good tenant, nor will he 
be ousted all the day. Some people will 
facetiously tell you, in the event of your 
possessing this small lodger, that you got 
up on the wrong side, or some such non- 
sense. As a proof that it is a little devil 
in you, let me assert that you invariably 
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get vexed, and your ill-humor is increased, 
tenfold, by such harmless remarks. 

No. one escapes these small imps—not 
even the children. Sometimes I think 
that, seeing the innocents so helpless and 
unresisting, they enter and operate with 
hilarious glee upon their small souls 
(which is certainly taking an unfair ad- 
vantage), insomuch as I have seen a most 
charming, cooing, placid, altogether de- 
lightful infant transformed into a squal- 
ling, bawling, red, don’t-touch-me brat! 

Therefore, in view of these conscious 
facts, it behooves us who hold the reins 
of the household chariot, or cart—as the 
case may be—in our hands, to shorten the 
existence of these before-breakfast fiends 
by having early breakfasts. Of course I 
do not mean to say that you should 
promptly tinkle your bell at four, five, 
six, seven, or eight o'clock. The hour at 
which the meal is served is subservient to 
the pleasure and business of your house- 
hold; but whatever the hour at which 
your household rise, see to it that the 
morning meal is served soon after. No 
matter whether your husband goes to shop, 
office, or store ; whether he preaches, doc- 
tors, or edits; the time before breakfast is 
so much time wasted. He can settle to 
nothing; he fumes ; the man frets to be 
off; he champs, he saws the bit until he 
is off. Go leisurely about your dinner ; 
dally, if you please, about your supper ; 
do anything, but as you value your house- 
hold peace, get breakfast! and be quick 
about it, too ! 


HOW TO DO IT. 


First, prepare, as far as possible, over 
night. The fire can be laid, the coffee 
ground; the table can be set, with mos- 

















quito covering thrown over, or another 
tablecloth spread over it, if you think the 
first insufficient protection. Have the 
teakettle emptied the night previous; if 
cold potatoes are to be cooked they should 
be peeled. Have everything laid ready 
to your hand. This presupposes that the 
mistress is maid also. If you have ser- 
vants, the same tactics can be pursued. 
Now, to he in a hurry does not mean a 
careless, slovenly toilet (Heaven forbid !) 
Make yourself as neat and pretty in as 
short a time as is possible, then proceed 
about your business with cheerful alacrity. 

Also remember this before-break fast 
fiend is alert and on the watch. The fire 
won't burn! He draws near, expectant. 
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Do not get excited—look him square in 
the face, address him thus: “ Ah! there . 
you are! I know you, you see! Trying 
to put me in a temper about a poor, 
senseless fire, are you? But you won't! 
I'll lay these kindlingsso and so, I'll strike 
another match ;—there! see how beauti- 
fully she burns!” Meet him in this way 
and he will retreat ignominiously ; prob- 
ably leave the house altogether. But if 
he should still hang around and event- 
ually find an ingress into some member 
of the family, do not stop to reason, argue 
or persuade ; all will be so much good 
breath thrown away; but hurry, hurry, 
hurry! 


EDNA MILLER SHELDRAKE. 





EGULARITY OF HABIT. One of 
the most difficult of all minor habits 

to acquire is that of regularity. Itranks 
with that of order. The natural inclina- 
tion of most persons is to defer until the 
last possible moment, or to put off to an- 
other time, where this can possibly be 
done. Yet habits of regularity contrib- 
ute largely to the ease and comfort of 
life. A person can multiply his efficiency 
by it. The mind can be so trained that 


‘at certain hours in the day it will turn 


to a particular line of duty, and at other 
hours to other and different labors. The 
very diversity is restful when attended to 
in regular order. But let these run to- 
gether and the duties mix, and what be- 
fore was easy is now annoying and op- 
pressive. And the exact difference be- 
tween many is at this point. There are 
those who confuse and rush, and attempt 
to do several things at once, and accom- 
plish little, while others will quietly pro- 
ceed from one duty to another, and easily 
accomplish a vast deal of work. The 
difference is not in the capacity of the 





two, but in the regular:methods of the 
one as compared with the irregular and 
confused habits of the other. 





Sweetness of’manner has its source 
far too deep to be learned by practice or 
rote. Itis of no use trying to learn the 
trick of putting it on, like a grenadier’s 
cap, to make one’s self of consequence; it 
must be innate, for it is the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace—an instinctive consideration of the 
feelings of others, a forgetfulness of self. 
Courtliness is the counterfeit, often pass- 
ing muster for the real thing; its success 
is commensurate with the success of the 
effurts to please others. 





THRouGH procrastination a mental 
cowardice grows upon us, and we lose the 
power even of resolving where action is 
necessary and where doubt is still more 
dangerous than error, perplexing our 
minds with distressing hesitation, as oppo- 
site to necessary caution as real prudence 
is to headlong rashness and blind temerity. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WO days later she is called upon to 
perform the task she has under- 
taken. Probably she has spent those 
two days in bracing her mind to it, for 
Jim can plainly see the marks of that 
struggle upon her face, on the third 
morning after the excursion to the Mole, 
when he comes in search of her. He does 
not find her in her accustomed corner of 
the terrace, but, looking down over the 
balustrade, sees her sitting below and 
alone on a small tree-shaded plateau that 
seems to have been leveled for lawn- 
tennis. 

Before she catches sight of him he 
watches for a few moments her bright 
bent head and flying white fingers, and 
is able to perceive how many sighs she 
is sewing into the pattern. 

‘* What a morning!” he says, running 
down the steps and joining her. “No 
one has any excuse for being an invalid 
to-day, has he?” 

She glances up at him mutely, know- 
ing that he has not come merely to tell 
her that the day is fine. 

“ We can hardly keep him on his sofa; 
he is almost well. He would like—he 
has been asking—to see you.” 

“ Now ?” 

The whisper in which this monosyllable 
is breathed is so stamped with a fear that 
borders on terror that his one astonished 
thought is how best to reassure her. 

“Not if you do not feel inclined, of 
course—not unless you like. I can tell 
him—there will not be the least difficulty 
in making him understand—that you do 
not feel up to it this morning; that you 
would rather have more notice.” 

“ But I would not,” she says, standing 
up suddenly, and laying her work down 
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upon the table. “What good would 
more notice—a year’s notice—do me?” 

She turns away from him and fixes her 
unseeing eyes, glassy and dilated, upon a 
poplar tree that is hanging tasselled 
catkins out against the sky. Then once 
again she faces him, and he sees that 
there are cold beads of agony upon her 
forehead. 

“Wish for me,” she says, huskily— 
“wish very hard for me, that I may get 
through it—that we may both get through 
it—alive !” 

Then, motioning to him with her hand 
not to fullow her, she walks quickly to- 
ward the hotel. 

It is impossible to him to stay quiet. 
He wanders restlessly away, straying he 
knows not whither. 

By and by he finds himself’ strolling, 
unhindered by a gardener placidly dig- 
ging, through the grounds of a villa to 
let. Have his senses stolen away with 
his heart into Byng’s bed-chamber? 
They must have done so, or he could not 
see with such extraordinary vividness 
the scene enacting there. Nor can his 
reason prevent his distorted fancy from 
presenting the interview as one between 
happy and confessed lovers. 
meant, when he parted from her, to re- 
nounce Byng, he has no manner of doubt. 
But does-not he know the pliancy of her 
nature? Is not he convinced that the 
rock on which her life has split is her 
inability ever to refuse any one anything 
that they ask with sufficient urgency to 
persuade her that she can do them a 
kindness by yielding? 

How much more, then, will she be in- 
capable of resisting the importunate pas- 
sion of her own heart’s chosen one, freshly 
risen from a bed of death. Presently his 





That she . 














restless feet carry him away out of the 
villa grounds again. He finds himself on 
the Boulevard Mustapha, and sits down 
on the low wall by the roadside, staring 
absently at a broken line of dusky stone- 
pines, cutting the ardent blue of the 
African sky on the hill opposite, and at 
an arcaded campagne throned high up 
among the verdure. Can the interview 
be lasting all this while? Is not it yet 
ended? May not his tormented fancy 
see the chair by Byng’s sofa once again 
empty or occupied by nurse or mother? 
Will not Mrs. Byng, will not Elizabeth 
herself have seen the unfitness of taxing 
a sick man’s faint powers by so extreme 
a strain upon them? The thought re- 
stores him to restless action, and, although 
with sedulous slowness, he begins to re- 
trace his steps toward the hotel. At a 
point about a quarter of a mile distant 
from it, the lane which leads to the Villa 
Wilson debouches into the road, and de- 
bouching also into the road he sees the 
figure of Cecilia, who, catching sight of 
him, asif unable to wait for him to join 
her, almost runs to meet him. 

“T was coming to call upon you,” says 
she, eagerly. ‘“Oh!”—with a laugh— 
“to-day I really cannot stay to think of 
the proprieties, and you have not been to 
see us for such centuries!’ 

“T have been nursing Byng.” 

“Oh! yes; poor man! How dreadfully 
ill he must have been! I was so glad to 
hear he was better.” 

There is such a flat tepidity in the tone 
of these expressions of commiseration 


_ that Jim, roused out of his own reflec- 


tions to regard her more attentively, sees 
that she is pre-occupied by some object 
quite alien to the invalid. 

“TI have a piece of news to tell you, 
Such a piece of news! I am sure you 
will be delighted at it.’ 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Do you like to be told a piece of news 
or to guess it?” 


ALAS! 
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“T like to be told it.” 

“Well, then, we are going to have a 
wedding in the family.” 

“ My dear girl!”’ cries he, smiling very 
good-naturedly. “Hurrah! So he has 
come at last! Who is he? How dark 
you have kept him!” 

Cecilia shakes her head and gives a 
short and rosy laugh. 
“Oh! it is not I! 

mark,” 

“ Your father ?”—in a shocked voice. 

“Father! No, indeed; Heaven for- 
bid! Fancy me with a stepmother! 
Oh! no; it is neither father nor I! 
No wonder you look mystified. It is 
Sybilla !” 

‘“‘SyBILLa ! !!!” 

“She is going to marry Dr. Crump 
continues Cecilia. “I thought I should 
surprise you ; it gives one a disgust for 
the idea of marrying altogether, and, at 
all events, I am sure I do not envy Sy- 
billa.” 

“Nor I Crump.” 

Cecilia bursts out into a laugh. 

“You will have to give her away!” 
she cries. “ Father will marry her, of 
course, and you must give her away. I 
am sure she will insist upon it.” 

“ She will have to make haste, then,” 
returns he, “ for I shall not be here much 
longer.” 

“You are not going away ?” 

“ Why should not I go?” he asks, ir- 
ritably. “ What is there for a man to 
do here? I have stayed already much 
longer than I meant. Iam engaged to 
meet a friend at Tunis—the man with 
whom I went to the Himalayas three 
years ago; we are going to make an ex- 
cursion into the interior. I am only 
waiting for some gun3and things. Why 
should not I go?” 

“There is no earthly reason,” replies 
she, demurely ; “ only that I did not know 
you had any such intention. But then, 
to be sure, it is so long since I have seen 


You are wide of the 


? 
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you—not, I think, since the lovers— 
ha! ha!—and I met you and Miss Le 
Marchant driving on the quay.” 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Evizasertna’s feeble tap at Byng’s door 
is instantly answered by the nurse, who, 
the next moment, passes out herself and 
shuts it behind her. Elizabeth has no re- 
source but to cross the floor as steadily as 
a most trembling pair of legs will let 
her. 

Drawn up to one of these windows is 
the sick man’s sofa. At the side of that 
sofa his visitor has, all too soon, arrived. 
She had prepared a little set speech to de- 
liver at once, but, alas! every word of it 
has gone out of her head. Unable to 
articulate a syllable, she stands beside 
him, and if any one is to give the key- 
note, it must be he 

“This is very, very good of you. It 
seems a shame to ask you to come here, 
with all this horrid paraphernalia of phy- 
sic about; but I really could not wait 
until they let me be moved into another 
room.” 

She has not yet dared to lift her eyes 
to his face, in terror lest the sight of the 
change in it shall overset her most unsure 
composure. His head is shaven, his nose 
is as sharp as a pen, and his voice is faint ! 
She has been told all this; but what is 
there that she has not been told? What 
is his voice besides faint ? 

“ Will not you sit down? It seems mon- 
strous that I should be lying here letting 
you wait upon yourself? Will you try 
that one ?” pointing to the chair. 

His voice is courteous, tender almost, 
in its solicitude for her ease. But is she 
asleep or awake? Can this be the same 
voice that poured the frenzy of its heart- 
rending adjurations into her ear scarce a 
month ago? Can this long, cool white 
saint—he looks somehow like a young 
saint in his emaciation and his skull-cap 
—be the stammering maniac who, when 
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last she saw him, crashed down nigh dead 
at her feet, slain by three words from her 
mouth ? ; 

At the stupefaction engendered by these 
questions, her own brain seems turning, 
but she feebly tries to recover herself. 

“T—I amso glad you are better.” 

“Thank you so much. It is nice, only 
one would like to be able to jump, not 
‘the life to come’—ha! ha!—but the 
convalescence to come. My mother is 
even moreimpatientthan I am. She has 
made up her mind that we are to be off in 
three days, even if I am carried on board 
on a shutter.” 

She can see now that he is very much 
embarrassed—that his fluency is but the 
uneasy cover of some emotion—and the 
discovery enables her yet further to re- 
gain possession of herself. 

“T should tliink,” shesays in her gentle 
voice, “that you would be very glad to 
get out of this room, where—where you 
have suffered so much.” 

“ Well, yes, one does grow a little tired 
of seeing 


‘The casement slowly grow a glimmering 
square ;’ 


but ’—with a rather forced laugh—* at 
least, I have had cause to be thankful that 
there is no wall-paper to count the pattern 
of. Ihave blessed the white wall for its 
featureless face.” 

She moves a little in her chair, as if to 
assure herself that she is really awake. 
That stupefaction is beginning to numb 
her again—that hazy feeling that this is 
not Byng at all, this polite invalid, making 
such civil conversaften for her; this is 
somebody else. 

“ But I must not tire myself out before 
I have said what I want to say to you,” 
he continues, the border of the coverlet 
thrown over him, “ or”—laughing again 
—“T shall have that tyrant of a nurse 
down upon me, and—and I do wish to see 
you, to speak to you.” 

She sits immovable, listening, while a 




















ray of something—can it be hope? why 
should it be hope ?—darts across her heart. 
After all, she may have need for her ar- 
mor—that armor which, so far, had seemed 
so pitifully needless. 

“T knew that it would be no use asking 
leave to send for you any sooner; they 
would have put me off with some excuse. 
Do you know that I never mentioned 
your name until to-day? But it has been 
hard work, I can tell you; for the last 
two days I have been scarcely able to 
bear it, I have so hungered to see you.” 

Her eyelids tremble, and she instine- 
tively puts up her hand to cover her tell- 
tale mouth. Surely this is the old lan- 
guage. Surely there is, at all events, a 
snatch of it in his last words. 

“You may think I am exaggerating, but 
in point of fact I cannot by any expres- 
sion less strong than the gnaw of down- 
right hunger convey the longing I have 
had to see you.” 

He pauses with a momentary failure of 
his still feeble powers. 

She catches her breath. Now is the 
time for her to strike in, to arrest him be- 
fore he has time to say anything more 
definite. Does he see her intention, that 
he plunges, in order to anticipate it, into 
so hurried a resumption of his interrupted 
sentence ? 

“To see you, in order to beg—to sup- 
plicate you to forgive me for my conduct 
to you.” 

She gives an almost imperceptible start. 
This ending is not what she had expected, 
not the one to defend herself against 
which she has been fastening on her buck- 
ler and grasping her shield. 

“T do not know what I am to forgive,” 
she says, half bewildered. “ You were 
not accountable for your actions. You 
were too ill to know what you were 
doing.” 

“Oh! you think I am alluding to that 
last time,” cries he, precipitately correct- 
ing her. “No, no; you are right. I was 
not accountable then. You might as weld 
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have reasoned with a wild beast out of a 
menagerie. I was a perfect Bedlamite 
then. No—what I am asking you, asking 
you on my knees—to forgive me for, is 
my whole conduct to you from the be- 
ginning.” 

The two white faces are looking breath- 
lessly into each other, and though of late 
he has been tussling with death on a bed, 
and she has been walking about, and 
plying her embroidery, and dining at a 
public table, hers is far the whiter of the 
two. 

“T forced my acquaintance upon you 
at the very beginning; I watched you 
like a detective; I beset you wherever 
you went; I pestered you with my visits. 
Jim always told me that it was not the 
conduct of a gentleman, but I would not 
believe him—not even when—not even 
when, by my importunities, I had driven 
you away toescape mz. And I have no 
excuse to offer you—none ; unless, indeed, 
as I sometimes think, my mind was off its 
balance even then. J express myself 
wretchedly !”—in a tone of real distress 
—“but you will—will understand what 
I mean ?” 

She makes an assenting motion with 
her head. At this moment she cannot 
speak: she will be able to do so again di- 
rectly, but she must have just a minute 
or two. 

“ Do you remember what Schiller said 
when he was dying? ‘ Many things are 
growing clearer to me. I thought a 
good deal of those words as I lay over 
there. One night they thought it was all 
up with me—I heard them say so. They 
did not think I was conscious, but I was; 
and it did strike me that I had made a 
poor thing of it, and that if ever I was 
given the chance I would make a new 
start.” 

Again that little assenting movement 
of her fair head. How perfectly compre- 
hensible he stillis!| How well she under- 
stands that he is renouncing her among 
the other follies of his “salad days.” 
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Well, why should not he? Has not she 
come here on purpose to renounce him? 
Can she quarrel with him for having 
saved her the trouble? 

“ And I thought that I could not begin 
better than by falling on my knees to 
you. I wish I could fallon my real knees 
to you!”—with a momentary expression 
of extreme impatience at his own bodily 
weakness—“and ask you most humbly 
and tenderly and reverently to pardon 
me.” 

She looks at him, and sees his wasted 
face flushing with fatigue and worry and 
mental suffering. But she smiles. 

“T still do not understand what I am 
to forgive you for. I suppose that you 
could no more help having once thought 
you loved me, than you can help—than 
you can help having been so ill.” 

Her tone, quite unconsciously to her- 
self, is expressibly touching; and Byng, 
weakened by illness, turns his face upon 
the pillow, and breaks into violent weep- 
ing. His mother had cried, too. It 
seems to be in the family. 

She has risen—what further is there 
for her to stay for?—and pauses quietly 
at his side till the paroxysm is past. Her 
standing posture tells him that she is 
going, and he consequently struggles to 
recover himself in some degree. 

“Forgive me! forgive me!” is all he 
can stammer. 

She looks down upon him with a strange 
and tender smile. 

“Which am I to forgive you for—for 
having loved me? or for having ceased 
to love me? For having been mad? or 
for being sane? Yes, of course I forgive 
you from the very bottom of my heart! 
God bless you! Make haste and get 
well !” 

She walks cheerfully to the door, and, 
reaching it, turns, still wearing that smile 
that he may see how perfectly friendly is 
her last look; but he does not see it. He 
has rolled over on his face, and the whole 
sofa is shaking with his sobs. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE Byngs are gone, having got off just 
within the time first suggested by the sick 
man’s mother. But, after all, he has to 
be carried on board the ship. Since his 
interview with Miss Le Marchant, his pro- 
gress toward recovery has scarcely been 
so smooth or so fast as before; and per- 
haps his mother is right to bear him away 
with what seems such overhaste, even 
though it be on men’s shoulders that he 
has to make his exit. 

The Byngs are gone and March is here. 

Every day for the last fortnight Jim, 
too, has been going, but he is not yet 
gone. His guns have arrived ten days 
ago, and his friend has expressed by post 
and wire his weariness of exploring the 
bazaars of Tunis alone. But he is not 
yet gone to join that impatient friend. 
Why does he still linger in a place where, 
as he had justly explained to Cecilia, 
there is nothing for him to do? Why in- 
deed? Itis a question that, by night and 
day, by the insolence of the staring moon- 
light which slides in upon his restless 
open eyes by night, under the fires of the 
great spring sun at noon, he asks himself. 
All the answer he can give is that it 
would be hardly friendly to choose this 
moment, when she is so down in the 
world, to leave Elizabeth. 

She is down in the world; there can be 
no mistake about that. Even her father, 
who has returned from his wanderings, 
must be aware of this fact. Perhaps 
that is the reason why he no longer snubs 
her as much as he did; why he even ac- 
cepts with some semblance of gracious- 
ness those affectionate and watchful minis- 
trations which she tenders him with as 
gentle an assiduity as in her brighter 
days. But he has still no great appetite 
for her society; and she, unresentfully 
divining it, gives up to him, without re- 
pining, the one great solace of her melan- 
choly—her mother’s company. If Jim 
were gone, the more part of her life 
would be spent alone. She tells him'so— 














tells him, with a sweet flattering smile, 
how much his comradeship is to her. Has 
he any right to rob her of that last prop? 

It is three weeks to-day since the Byngs 
left. The weather is fine, and a hot sun- 
beam is lighting up the painful indecision 
of Jim’s face, as he stands in his bedroom 
with an open telegram in his hand, which 
two hours ago was put into it. Itis from 
his friend at Tunis, and is conceived in 
terms which demonstrate that the indig- 
nation of the sender has got the better of 
his economy. It contains a stringent 
representation of his inability any longer 
to dance attendance upon Burgoyne’s 
whims, and a peremptory request, answer 
paid, to be at once infornied either that he 
will join him immediately, or that the 
idea of their joint excursion has been en- 
tirely abandoned. 

It does not take a minute to pen, nor 
can it be more than five from the moment 
of the donkey’s start to that when the tele- 
gram is on its way. The die is cast. 
When this is the case after long irreso- 
lution, there must always be a sense of re- 
lief, and perhaps, therefore, it is relief 
which Jim’s face, thrown down upon his 
arms rested on the table, expresses. He 
has certainly no wish that Elizabeth 
should be unhappy. Her patient white 
misery had filled him with tender pity 
and ruth; and yet her laugh, sweet and 
delicate as it was with all its excess of 
merriment, rings jarringly in his -ears. 
She is incapable of a great constancy. 
He had promised himself to stay with 
her until her spirits were restored. Well, 
he has kept his promise handsomely. He 
has done with her and her contradictions 


now. It will be some one else’s turn with 
her next. Whose? The Vicomte’s, per- 
haps. 


By and by he rouses himself. Only a 
part of his task is yet done. He must tell 
them that he is going. He finds Mr. and 
Mrs. Le Marchant sitting under the tree 
on the terrace—the terrace which at this 
hour they have to themselves. 


ALAS! 


on his face. 
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He is leaning back in a wicker-chair, 
with an expression of placid good-humor 
Across his knee the hotel 
eat lies, loudly purring, while he oblig- 
ingly scratches her judiciously whenever 
she indicates a wish for that relaxation. 
As Burgoyne remembers, Mr. Le Mar- 
chant had always been on very friendly 
terms with the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air. 

“ Are you looking for Elizabeth ?” asks 
Elizabeth’s mother, laying down her paper 
as the new-comer draws near. “She has 
walked to Biermandreis.”’ 

The intimate friendliness of her smile 
as she gives him this bit of information- 
plants a new sting in Jim’s sore heart, 
and robs him for the moment of the power 
to make his announcement. 

“She has not been gone more than ten 
minutes.” 

“Tam looking for you all,” he an- 
swers, abruptly. ‘I came to tell you 
that I am off to-morrow.” 

The shaft is sped. Though he is not 
looking at Mrs. Le Marchant, he knows 
that her face has fallen. Upon Mr. Le 
Marchant’s, on the contrary, an added 
shade of cheerfulness is visible. 

“T have had a wire from my friend in 
Tunis; he is becoming dangerous.” 

“You are going to Tunis?” says Mr. 
Le Marchant, almost cordially. “ You 
are quite right; it is a very interésting 
place. One does really see the genuine 
East there, not the mongrel hotch-potch 
one has here.” 

“Ts not it rather late for a trip into the 
interior ?” asks the wife. 

“The interior? Oh! yes, of course! 
My dawdling”—more laughter—“ has 
knocked that on the head. I have let 
the time for that go by. We intend to 
run over to Spain and see the Alhambra 
and the Escurial.” 

There is a general silence. Well, it is 
done. Neither husband nor wife makes 
any effort to alter his resolution or detain 
him, 
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“ The train sets off at such an unearthly 
hour to-morrow morning—six o’clock or 
thereabouts; it would take three days to 


get there if it did not—that I must put 


my things together this afternoon. I shall 
see you again, of course, before I go.” 

“Oh! of course!” replies Mr, Le Mar- 
chant. 

He has adduced his necessary packings 
as an excuse for leaving them; though, 
indeed, they neither wished for nor asked 
any excuse, yet nothing is further from 
his intentions than to enter at once upon 
that occupation. She has walked to 
Biermandreis. In five minutes he is walk- 
ing thither, too. There are a couple of 
roads that lead there, and, of course, he 
takes the wrong one—the same, that is, 
that she had taken, so that, although he 
walks fast, yet, thanks to her start of him, 
he has reached the pretty little flower- 
shaded French village and has, moreover, 
traced half his homeward way before he 
overtakes her. He has approached quite 
close to her before she sees him. She is 
sitting on a camp-stool by the wayside, 
looking vacantly before her; her figure is 
rather stooped, and her straight back bent 
as if it were not worth the trouble to hold 
it up; beside her, on the ground, lie a 
little tin color-box and water-bottle anda 
drawing-board. Catching sight of him, 
her whole sad, listless face lights up. 

“Tt is you! I was sure you would 
come ; I told them to tell you where I had 
gone. I meant to sketch, but as you see 
I did not.” - 

“Are you down on your luck ?” he asks, 
sitting down by her side. “ You did not 
seem so a little while ago when you were 
prancing after that jackass.” 

“Ts not hea darling? I want to buy 
him; only I am afraid he might die of 
sea-sickness going home.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“T should like to buy a little cart to 
harness him to—such a one as I saw just 
now going along the road, drawn by a 
tiny bourriquet that might have been twin 
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brother to mine. Some Arab children had 
dressed both him and his cart with 
branches of that great yellow fennel ; an- 
other child walked after, barefoot, waving 
a great acanthus-leaf. You never saw 
anything so pretty! Yes, you must break 
mine in for me,” smiling again; “ it 
will not take more than a week, I am 
sure.” 
“Tf it did not take more than a day 
even, I am afraid I should have to decline 
the appointment ”—seizing this opening 
to blurt out his news. “I am off at six 
o’clock to-morrow morning. I—TI want 
to see the Escurial.” 

She had been almost garrulous about 
the little donkey, and he had wished to 
stop her. In that he has undoubtedly 
succeeded. 

“ Everything must come to an end,” he 
says, baldly. 

She is apparently not going to make 
any more effurt to detain him than had 
her mother. 

“It has been great good luck for me 
that you have stayed so long; I know 
that it is out of pure kindness that you 
have done it, and it has made all the differ- 
ence tome. I—TI am quite set up again 
now, thanks to you; and—and summer is 
coming on, and I shall do very well— 
capitally !” 

She had detected—what is, indeed, 
pretty obvious—the deep distress of his 
face and voice, and in her habitual un- 
selfishness, her one thought is to relieve 
him of any self-reproachful misgiving 
that he is doing aught cruel in robbing 
her of the support of his companionship. 
It is her misfortune, not her fault, that in 
it there is not cheerfulness, too. But her 
“gentle physic,” instead of curing, seems 
to aggravate his ill. 

“Tt must come to an end some time or 
other !” he murmurs, wretchedly, as if to 
himself. 

“ Yes!” 

Dead silence. 
How long have they both been staring 














dully at that fair prospect before Elizabeth 
again speaks! 

“You were a very good friend to me!” 

She had not meant that past tense as an 
arrow to shoot into his heart, but it sticks 
there, barbed. 

“T do not know how.” 

“And friends—real good friends— 
should not have concealments from each 
other, should they? They should tell one 
another about themselves.” 

“ Yes.” 

A pause. 

“T have often wished—often tried to 
tell you about myself, but I could not. I 
never could! I can tell you to-day, if 
you wish, if you care to hear. Do you 
care ?” 

“Do I care?” 

What a small battle-field those three 
words make for the anger and agony they 
express to fight upon ! 

Another longer pause. 

She has taken off her hat and now 
passes her handkerchief over her damp 
forehead. 

“T shall be all right when I have once 
begun ; but it is bad to make a start.” 

“Do not make it! Do not tell me! I 
adjure you not to tell me!—it hurts you 
too much !” 

“Tt would hurt me more to let you go 
without telling you. Do you remember” 
—rushing desperately into her subject— 
“at the time you stayed with us at the 
Moat, that there was a great talk among 
us of my having my portrait painted ?” 

He knits his brow in an eager straining 
of his memory. 

“Yes, I recollect.” 

“Father was wonderfully proud of me 
in those days; it seems impossible to be- 
lieve it now, but he was.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Do you remember all the arranging 
and planning as to who was to be the ar- 
tist, and that he was to come and stay in 
the house to paint it?” 

Jim has put his hand up to his forehead 
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as if to quicken the return of those faint 
and distant impressions which are coming 
out in stronger colors on memory’s sur- 
face. 

“ Yes, yes; he was not an Englishman, 
was he? We used to Jaugh about him” 
—adding stroke to stroke in order to con- 
vince her of the accuracy of his recollec- 
tions—“ used to call him the ‘ distinguished 
foreigner.’ ” 

“Didwe? Yes”—slowly—* Iremem- 
ber now that we did. Well ”—gathering 
herself up for a supreme effort, panting 
painfully, and turning her head quite 
aside, so that he may have no glimpse of 
her face—“ he came, and he stayed two 
months, and at the end of those two 
months I—I—ran away with him!” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
VALE? 


OnE would have thought that Jim had 
been in some measure prepared for the 
just-fallen blow, both by the overheard 
fragments of Mr. Greenock’s conversation 
with the Devonshire clergyman at Flor- 
ence last year; by the accumulated evi- 
dence of there being some blight upon 
Elizabeth’s life, and, lastly aud chiefly, 
by the ravings of Byng. But there is 
something so different from all these, so 
infinitely more dreadful in hearing this 
naked statement from her own lips that 
it stuns him as much as if he had never 
received any hint of that ruinous secret 
in the background of her life. 

Having now uttered it she stops, either 
to pick up her own spent strength or to 
give him the opportunity for some ques- 
tion or comment. 

He makes neither. 

“I thought—I hoped—that you had 
guessed, from what Mr. Byngsaid. I be- 
lieve that when he was not himself—” 

Again she breaks off, but still no sound 
comes from Jim. 

“You understand, of course, that that 
was what I told him. I wanted to tell 
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him the rest, but that time he could not 
hear it, and the last time he—he did not 
care to hear it.” 

His continued muteness must daunt her, 
for she here makes a longer pause than 
befure. 

“ Go on.” 

She is always most obedient, and she 
now obeys. 

“ He came only two days after you left 
us; that was why the sight of you was so 
—so painful to us at first. It was not 
your fault, but we could not help mixing 
you up with him. You remember how 
we tried to avoid you—how discourteous 
we were? You forgave us afterward, but 
you must have observed it. He was a 
Hungarian and had been recommended to 
father by Sir , who, as you know, is 
always so kind to struggling artists and 
who thought highly of his talent and 
wished to get him commissions. He was 
almost starving in London, that was one 
great reason, I think, why father em- 
ployed him.” - - 

Even at this moment the thought darts 
across Jim’s mind that he has never 
known Elizabeth miss an opportunity of 
implying some praise of that father whose 
harshness toward herself he has so often 
had an opportunity of witnessing. 

“ He was quite young—not more than 
twenty-three—and he looked very ill 
when he first came ; indeed, he was really 
half starved. It has always been the 
surest passport to mammy’s heart to be 
poor and sick and down in the world, and 
nothing could have been kinder than they 
both were to him.” 

“ And well he repaid their kindness,” 
says Jim, indignation at last giving him 
words. 

She puts out her hand, as if to stop 
him. 

“ Wait, wait!” she says, almost author- 
itatively ; “do not abuse him. He seemed 
very grateful to them, and they all—we 
all—became quite fond of him. When he 
grew stronger, he turned out to be very 
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lively and light-hearted—almost as light 
hearted as we. Befure three weeks were 
over—you know how cheerful and easy- 
going we were—he was quite one of us— 
quite as—as intimate as you were.” 

Jim stirs uneasily, galled by the com- 
parison. 

“He was along time painting my pic- 
ture—could not satisfy himself with the 
likeness—and began it over again several 
times. At firat there was always some 
one in the room with us when I sat to 
him, but by and by, as he became more 
and more one of us—as his presence 
among us grew to be a matter of course— 
we were allowed often to be tete-a-tete. 
It was a very fine autumn, as you 
may remember; and we used to go out 
sketching together. He was supposed to 
give us sketching lessons—the children 
and me.” 

Jim sees how increasingly, how horribly 
difficult of relation is the tale as it nears 
its catastrophe ; but he is quite incapable 
of helping her. 

“We fell in love with one another ”— 
almost brusquely—‘“ and he asked me to 
marry him. What did his miserable pov- 
erty matter to us? He knew almost as 
little of the practical business of life as I, 
and he was full of hope and ambition. 
He was convinced that he had a future 
before him. Perhaps he had. Who knows? 
Even he, high-flown as he was, knew 
that it was impossible that father could 
permit our marriage if we asked his con- 
sent; but what he labored to convince 
me of was that if the thing were once 
done and irrevocable, father would soon, 
doting as he did on me—you know he 
did dote on me, poor father !—he would 
soon forgive us; and I, after awhile—oh! 
it was after awhile; do not think it was 
at once—and I have always all my life: 
been terribly easily persuaded—I gave 
in,” 

Far away a dull cloud, rain-charged, is 
settling over the Kabyle mountains, rub- 
bing out their toothed ridge. Can she 
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hold out to the end? She has not reached 
the worst yet. 

“We were soon given an opportunity. 
Father and mother went away for a 
couple of nights upon a visit, and left us 
under the nominal chaperonage of a deaf 
old aunt of mother’s, and of the gover- 
ness, who, as I have told you, was worse 
than useless. You know that our rail- 
way station was not more than a mile 
from the lodge-gates; we had, therefore, 
no difficulty in slipping away from the 
others while we were all out walking, 
making our way there, and getting into 
the little branch-line train which caught 
the London express at Exeter. 

“That journey! I did not know that 
it was the end of my life. We both set 
off laughing and saying to each other 
what a good joke it was. That was at 
the beginning, but long and long before 
we reached London—it was not till very 
late that we did so—I would have given 
all the world to go back. I did not tell 
him so, because [ thought it -would hurt 
him, but I have often thought since that 
perhaps he was feeling the same. 

“ Wewent to ahotel. I think it must 
have been in some very out-of-the-way 
part of the town, and at first they would 
not take us in because we had no luggage, 
but they consented at last. I heard him 
telling the landlady that I was his sister. 
I suppose she did not believe it, as she 
looked very oddly at me. I did not un- 
derstand why she should; but it made me 
feel very wretched—so wretched that I 
could scarcely swallow a mouthful of the 
supper he ordered. I do not think that 
he had much more appetite than I; but 
we tried very hard to laugh and keep up 
each other’s spirits. They gave me a 
very dismal bedroom—I can see it now” 
—shuddering—“ and as I had no change 
of clothes, I lay all night outside my bed. 
It took a great deal to keep me awake 
in those days, and, wretched as I was, I 
slept a good deal. The next morning I 
awoke, feeling more cheerful. We should 
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be married in the forenoon, return home 
in the afternoon, to spring our surprise 
upon the children and Friulein, and be 
ready to receive and be pardoned by father 
and mother on their return to-morrow. It 
had not occurred to either of us that 
there would be the slightest difficulty in 


pursuing this course. We had decided 
upon at once inquiring the name and ad- 
dress of the clergyman in whose parish 
the hotel was—going together to ask for 
an interview, aud beg him to marry us 
at once. We had a vague idea that a 
license might be needed, but relied upon 
the clergyman also to inform us where 
that might be got. In one respect our 
plans had to be at once modified. When 
I came down I found that there was such 
a dense fog that he would not hear of my 
venturing out into it, particularly, he 
said, as my staying behind would entail 
no delay ; since, when he had obtained the 
license and engaged the clergyman, he 
would, of course, at once come back to 
fetch me to church. I gave in, though 
I had rather have gone with him, and 
fought my way through the fog than 
stayed behind, alone in that dreary sit- 
ting-room. I was there nearly all day by 
myself until late in the afternoon. The 
fog was so thick that I could not see a 
finger’s length beyond the window, nor 
even across the room. I had neither 
book nor work. I had nothing to do but 
walk up and down by the flickering light 
of the bad gas, which was burning all 
day, and look at a wretched little dead 
aucuba ina pot. Sometimes I went out 
on the landing to see if there were any 
signs of his return. I had done this for 
the fiftieth time, when at last I saw him 
through the gas and the fog, coming up 
the staircase. I could not wait till he 
had reached me, but called out over the 
banisters, ‘ Well? well?’ His only answer 
was a sort of sign to me to go back into 
the room; but I did not understand it 
at first. Not until I saw, coming up the 
stairs too, a little behind him, the face of 
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—of—that clergyman you saw at Cer- 
tosa—our clergyman whom we used to 
make fun of. Oh! why did we?” 

She breaks off, with a low moan, but at 
once resumes as if she could not trust 
herself to pause. 

“ Ag soon as I caught sight of him I 
ran back; but it was too late. I knew 
that he had recognized me. I do not, to 
this day, understand how he came to be 
in that out-of-the-way place; whether it 
was a most unfortunate coincidence, or 
whether he had seen us in the train or at 
Paddington, and tracked usthere. I ran 
back, as I have said, into the room; but 
I did not really mind much his having 
seen me; it would all be explained so 
soon, and I was too much taken up with 
the bitter disappointment in store for me 
to give him more than a passing thought. 
Of course you will understand that it was 
not in the power of any clergyman to 
marry us, as neither of us had lived in 
the parish for the requisite time before- 
hand, nor could we be married at a reg- 
istry-office, as our names had not been 
entered in the registrar’s book for the legal 
time. I think I should have broken 
down altogether when I heard this if I 
had not had to comfort him. He was so 
overwhelmed with the fear that I should 
think that it was his fault—that he had 
not done his best. Heaven knows I had 
no such hard thought of him! Although 
we consulted together all that evening, 
and till late into the night, we could not 
hit upon any expedient. He had been 
told vaguely that the Scotch marriage 
law differed from the English, and that in 
Edinburgh we might be married at once. 
But we had not enough money to take us 
there. Our whole stock would only just 
buy an ordinary license, keep us one day 
more at the hotel, and take us home 
third-class. What should we do? We 
did not even try to laugh that evening— 
that last evening! I did not once close my 
eyes that night, and when I came down 
next morning I had made up my mind to 








beg’ him to Jet me go home and ask 
father to make everything right. I had 
such confidence that father could set 
everything right. When I came into the 
sitting-room he was not there. I waited 
for him, and after awhile the breakfast 
was brought up ; but still he did not come. 
I waited on. It seemed to me odd that, 
at such a crisis when we were both so 
miserable, he should be able to oversleep 
himself. I am afraid ”—with an accent 
of most regretful remorse—“ that I did 
think hardly of him then. I looked at 
the clock; I had been down an hour. I 
rang for the waiter, and asked him to 
go and tell the gentleman this. He was 
so long in coming back that I lost patience, 
and went out into the passage. I sawa 
little group of people gathered round a 
door some way down it. They seemed to 
be whispering and speaking excitedly, 
and one chambermaid was crying. In an 
instant I was among them, through them, 
in the room. It was his bedroom. He 
was lying half on, half off the bed. He 
had evidently not undressed all night, 
and had taken off nothing but his coat. 
Before they could stop me—I believe that 
they humanely tried—I had caught a 
glimpse of his face, and had heard some 
one, as if at a great distance off, pronounce 
the word ‘dead!’ Then everything went 
away. I believe I crashed down likea 
log, as Mr. Byng did. When next I 
came to myself mammy was leaning over 
me. The people in the hotel had found a 
letter in my pocket, with my: address, 
and had telegraphed for her and father. 
They took me home. I donot remember 
anything about that, but so I was told 
afterward, as I was also told that he had 
died of deep-seated heart-disease, ag- 
gravated by his anxiety about me. I 
have never brought good luck to any one 
that had to do with me!” 

She is crying quietly now. Is it her 
tale or her tears that have softened Jim’s 
heart? He no longer grudges her that 
tribute to the lover of her youth. 





























“ For the first few days after I came 
home I did not feel anything at all, and 
I saw nobody but mammy. At the end 
of a week she came to me, and told me 
that I must pull myself together, for that 
my father wished me to go with him to 
an agricultural meeting at Exeter, which 
we were always in the habit of attending. 
She said that there were reports about 
me in the county which nothing but my 
appearance in public would contradict. 
She said she knew how. hard it was for 
me, but that she knew, too, that I would 
try to make the effort for their sakes. 
For their sakes!”—in a heart-wrung 
voice—‘ was not it the least I could do, 
for their sakes? I got up; my legs felt 
asif they did not belong to me. She 
dressed me herself—darling mammy! 
and she tied on my veil, and—put some 
rouge on my cheeks! Think of mammy 
rouging any one! If you remember, we 
had had some charades while you were 
with us, and had bought some rouge for 
them. And then she took me down to 
father, and we went—he and I.” 

Her breath has grown shorter, and her 
narrative more disjointed ; but she per- 
severes. Is not she near the end? 

“We went—and we walked about— 
among the short-horns—and the prize 
poultry—and the tents—father and I— 
and we met a great mahy people whom 
we knew—the whole county was there— 
but we were too late. Our rector had 
been befure us with them—and not one 
of them would speak to me! Not one 
of them would have anything to say to 
me! And then we went home. Oh! 
poor father!” 

She has covered her face with her 
transparent hands. The emotion that 
she would not permit herself for herself 
has mastered her at the recollection of 
that father’s abasement and agony. 

“He was quite right—it was quite 
natural that he should not allow me to 
live at home, after that. He said I must 
not blight the children’s lives—must not 
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stand in the light of the others. So I 
was sent away to live with some old friends 
of mammy’s—two kind old ladies—with 
whom she had been at school; and they 
were very good to me, and I lived with 
them until, as Miriam and Rose were 
married, father thought I could not do 
any one any more harm, and he let me 
come home again. There! that is all!” 

She stops, her tale ended, sighing with 
the inexpressible relief of that lifted load. 
Speech from him now would be no inter- 
ruption—would be kindly, rather, and 
welcome. Yet he still stares blankly be- 
fore him. Why has she told him that 
painful tale? Is it that he may carry a 
more lenient judgment of her through 
the rest of his life—that life to be finally 
severed from hers? Or is it with some 
hope that that told tale may keep him 
forever beside her? She does not love 
him. She loves Byng. But, as he has 
often told himself, she is not of the stuff 
of which great constancies are made. 
And, since Byng has forsaken her, whom 
has this pliant creature, that nature made 
so clinging and circumstances so lonely, 
left to throw her tendrils round except 
him? She does not love him, and yet, 
in the depth of his heart, he knows that, 
if he wished it, he could make her love 
him. Shall he wish it? Shall he stay— 
stay to have those exquisite eyes, tear- 
washed, and yet laughing, watching for 
his lightest wish ; that tripping step keep- 
ing time to his up the hills and through 
the valleys of life; that delicate sympathy 
soaring with his highest thoughts, and 
yet playing with his lightest fancies? 
Shall he? 

Elizabeth is looking down upon the 
asphodels, stooping to stroke, as if it were 
a sentient thing, a great plumy plant, 
like a sort of glorified fennel, out of whose 
fluthery breast a puissant sheath rises, 
from which an unfamiliar flower is push- 
ing. What a fascination there is in this 
alien vegetation, in which every shut calyx 
holds a delightful secret ! 
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Shall he? For himself, he believes 
her story implicitly, feeling, indeed, with 
a shock of mixed surprise and remorse, 
what a past want of faith in her is evi- 
denced by his unspeakable relief at its 
being no worse a one. But who else will 
believe it? And the more penetratingly 
sweet, the more poignantly dear she is to 
him, the sharper to him will be the agony 
of the eye averted from her, the suspici- 
ous whisper, or the contemptuous smile. 
Is his heart stout enough, is his courage 
high enough, to support and uphold her 
through her life’s long contumely? Dares 
he undertake that hard task? Dares he? 

Elizabeth is never one apt to take of- 
fense, or she might resent his delay in 
making .any observation on her ended 
story. Probably she divines that what- 
ever may be the cause of his slowness, it 
is certainly not want of emotion. 

At length his tardy speech makes itself 
heard, 

“ IT do not know how—I have not words 
strong enough with which to thank you 
for telling me.” 

“T did not want my one friend to go 
away thinking more hardly: of me than he 
need,” she answers, with a poor, small smile. 

This is one of the bitterest cups to 
which her lips have ever been set in the 
course of her sad history. 

His next sentence. is almost inaudible. 

“T could not well think much better of 
you than I have done all along.” 


He knows without seeing it that her 
trembling hand makes a half-motion to 
go out to him at those kind-sounding 
words, but it is drawn back again before 
the action has passed much beyond the 
stage of a project. 

The wind has fallen. With how almost 
disagreeable a strength does the sharp and 
pungent smell of the innumerable aspho- 
dels assail the nostril. The light grows 
lower. Dares he? Has he the steady 
selfless valor that will be needed to fight 
through many years by the side of this 
forlorn creature against an enemy uglier 
—and,oh! how much more potent !—than 
any of the fierce forest creatures in con- 
test with which he has so often lightly 
perilled his life? Dares he? He has 
never been lacking in self-reliance—been, 
perhaps, too little apt to blench at the 
obstacles strewn in his life-path. Is he 
going to blench now? Whether it be to 
his credit or his shame, the answer does 
not come all at once. Dares he? The 
response comes at last—comes slowly, 
comes solemnly, yet comes certainly : 

‘mn. 

He can never again laugh at Byng for 
his tears, for he is undoubtedly crying 
himself now. 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!”’—he cannot 
get further than that at first—“ you— 
you are the worst-used woman in the 
world! and I—I have not the least desire 
to see the Escurial !” 


[THE END. ] 





UBLIC OPINION. Public opinion is 
merely the combined result of the 
majority of individual opinions. Thus, al- 
though it is ever fluctuating, it is, upon 
the whole, growing and improving with 
the growth and improvement of each of 
its factors. We have quite as much to do 
with the making or the reforming of it as 
we have with the manner of receiv- 


ing its influence. Indeed, whether we 
know it or not, we are every day and hour 
helping to make it what it is. By every- 
thing we do and by every opinion we ut- 
ter we are either elevating or lowering its 
standards. Thus we are responsible not 
only for our attitude toward public opin- 
ion, but for the very character of public 
opinion itself. 
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A COWBOY’S ADVENTURE. 





EARS of life upon the border have 

given me an acquaintance with al- 

most every phase of Western character, 

and observation has taught me that no 

occupation demands so much of cool, 

courageous daring as that of the West- 
ern cowboy. 

They are not all six foot and two inches 
in their stockings, although such speci- 
mens are by no means scarce, and the 
young man whose experience forms the 
subject of my story bears little resem- 
blance to the cowboy as he is usually de- 
scribed. 

Residing in the southern part of Col- 
orado and following the wild and adven- 
turous occupation is one John H. Stinson, 
formerly from Charlotte, North Carolina, 
where many of his friends and relatives 
still reside. 

To see him in his own home near the 
foot of the Spanish Peaks, where he re- 
sides with a younger sister, one would 
never suspect that the quiet and unassum- 
ing Southern gentleman, discoursing in- 
telligently upon all the current topics of 
the day, was one of the most reckless and 
daring cowboys in southern Colorado. 

Upon being informed of this fact, the 
stranger takes a more careful survey of 
this somewhat noted person, and observes 
that the hands, smaller than those of many 
a woman, are strong and sinewy, the feat- 
ures though expressing natural delicacy 
and refinement, betoken strong character- 
istics which have placed him in command 
of a hundred subordinates where im- 
portant work was to be done, for the cattle 
interests of Colorado are second only to 
its great mining industries. 

The careful observer soon discovers 
that the young Southerner possesses an 
advantage over many a man of nearly 
twice his weight by having no waste tim- 


ber in his frame. He is cool, calm, and 
self-reliant inthe hour of peril, as agile 
as a panther, and he who underrates his 
strength and power of endurance will 
find himself greatly mistaken. 

As a general rule he sticks like a leech 
upon the back of the wildest broncho, 
and no one who has been accustomed 
only to the tame and docile horses raised 
on the eastern side of the Mississippi can 
form any idea of the frantic efforts with 
which these wild horses endeavor to dis- 
lodge a rider. : 

Were the cowboy a panther that had 
suddenly dropped from a tree above and 
fastened its claws and fangs in the flesh, 
the horse could not make more frantic 
efforts to dislodge him. He arches his 
back like an angry cat, puts his head be- 
tween his forefeet, then suddenly springs 
into the air in successive leaps until his 
strength is exhausted, and he stands in 
sullen despair, and nowhere else on the 
face of the earth can men be found who 
could retain their seat in the saddle like 
the Western cowboy; but upon one oc- 
casion young Stinson was obliged to sub- 
mit to that most humiliating episode, for 
one of the profession, dismounted and com- 
pelled to walk back to the camp; or at 
least he thought he should be. 

It was inthe summer of 1889, during 
the annual round-up, when after gathering 
about three thousand six hundred cat- 
tle from the adjoining pasture-lands of 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, and the 
Neutral strip, the boys started to return 
from the Cimarron River to the Apishapa, 
and had stopped upon a level strip of 
country near the Chiquaqua cajion to 
allow the herd to graze. 

The landscape at this point is worthy 
of description. About forty miles to the 
westward the grand old Rockies towered 
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above the unpretending foothills as if to 
shield the valleys from impending storms 
which these unyielding sentinels might 
endure unmoved for ages, The pure, 
clear atmosphere is so rare and transpa- 
rent that the dark green pines marking 
the timber line are easily discerned at 
the distance of forty miles, and the eye 
can trace the caiions opening here and 
there between the lofty peaks which some- 
times present an impassable barrier, reach- 
ing for miles in rocky walls which naught 
but the wild bird’s wing can scale. At 
various distances lesser chains, or spurs, 
project from the main line of the Rockies 
to the eastward, one of which is called 
Raton Mountains, and in them the 
Chiquaqua cajion has its origin. 

This is an immense chasm with perpen- 
dicular walls from twenty-five to five hun- 
dred feet in height, not more than six 
hundred feet across at its beginning, but 
gradually widening until it is not less 
then a mile from side to side where it 

opens into the plain below. It is about 
fifteen miles in length, and the trail ran 
nearly parallel with the caiion. 

It is necessary to keep a constant look- 
out to prevent stragglers from the main 
herd from escaping and straying offamong 
by-places where they might be ‘eet, and 
with that feeling of responsibility which 
the management of so large a herd in- 
spired, young Stinson had ridden out 
in advance of the main body, and was 
about two miles distant from his com- 
panions when he discovered a cow quietly 
grazing upon the plain. 

A Colorado cow is quite a different ani- 
mal from the quiet, well-behaved bovine 
of Georgia or North Carolina, petted and 
caressed by childish hands until she be- 
comes as docile and almost as affectionate 
as the children themselves. The cow of 
the plains and foothills knows man only 
asthe savage enemy who lassoes and 
brands her, and no sooner did she behold 
the approach of the unpleasant acquaint- 
ance than she began a search for other 
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pasture-lands, but she was wanted in the 
herd, and when she started upon her re- 
treat the young man pursued. 

She led him a wild chase over the 
plains, making short and rapid turns in 
every direction but the right one, until 
the cowboy’s patience was entirely ex- 
hausted, and hedetermined to treat her to 
that process which the cowboys call hog- 
tying. 

Although this may be easily accom- 
plished by two men, it isa somewhat peril- 
ous undertaking for one, although with 
the help of a well-trained horse it may be 
done. 

The cowboy first throws a lariat over the 
animal’s horns, then with skillful manceu- 
vering he manages tothrow her down, and 
a well-trained horse knows just how to 
pull upon the lariat which is fastened 
upon the horn of the saddle to hold her 
down while the rider dismounts and ties 
all her feet together in such a way that 
she cannot rise, and leaves her to lie there 
until the herd is driven up, when she is 
untied and joins the other cattle. 

Mr. Stinson knew that his lariat was 
pretty well worn from the active service 
which it had rendered since starting upon 
the round-up, but under ordinary circum- 
stances it would have served for some 
time longer. 

With a cowboy’s unerring aim he 
threw the lariat over her horns. There 
is a certain skill to be exercised in laszo- 
ing, which the boys call “ playing out the 
slack,” by which they prevent the strug- 
gling animal from being brought to too 
sudden a halt, but she dashed off with 
such unexpected haste that she reached 
the end of the lariat while at full 
speed. 

Long riding had made a sore spot upon 
the back of the horse, and when she gave 
that jerk upon the saddle, the pain was 
so intense that he vaulted high in the air 
and fell back, and it was only by a sudden 
and dexterous spring that the daring rider 
extricated himself from the stirrups and 




















A COWBOY’S 


avoided being crushed by the weight of 
the falling animal. 

Whenever these cattle of the range are 
brought to bay, they will fight with all 
the savage desperation of wild animals, 
and no sooner did the cow find herself un- 
able to escape than she lowered her head 
and made a dash at the dismounted horse- 
man. ‘The horse struggled to his feet, but 
before the master could remount the cow 
was so close that he was obliged to 
run. 

She followed him to the end of the rope, 
and only the fact that the other end of 
the lariat was attached to the saddle pre- 
vented her from reaching and transfixing 
him to the earth with those long pointed 
horns. 

He ran around to the opposite side of 
the horse, but, apparently anticipating the 
movement, she was there first and made a 
dash at him from that direction. Again 
and again didthe vaquero attempt to ap- 
proach his horse, but each time the in- 
furiated animal made a charge that 
warned him to keep well out of the way. 
To add to the danger of the situation, one 
of the strands of the lariat had broken at 
the first charge, and others were likely to 
give way at any moment. 

The horse wasevidently ill at ease with- 
out his rider, and the master was becom- 
ing equally dissatisfied with the situation. 

The rope might give way at any min- 
ute, and there was not a tree or shrub in 
sight, not even a rock or ravine that could 
afford a momentary shelter from her fury 
if she should succeed in breaking the 
rope. The situation was becoming peril- 
ous in the extreme, but the vaquero 
disliked the humiliation of walking back 
to camp amid the jeers of his compan- 
ions. a 

Another desperate charge and another 
strand of the lariat snapped like a thread, 
and the man’s discretion triumphed over 
the cowboy’s pride, and he reluctantly 
started to walk back to the camp. 

No sooner did the maddened animal 
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realize that she had driven away the man 
than she turned her attention to the 
horse. 

She made an apparently unexpected 
attack upon him, cruelly tearing his side 
with her long sharp horns, whereupon he 
dashed off in the well-trained manner 
which was a part of his education, and 
with the same manceuvres as if guided by 
the hand of his master, he brought her 
up with a jerk that would have dragged 
her tothe earth, had not the lariat parted 
under the great strain that was brought 
upon it. Again she dashed at him, but 
with something of his master’s discretion, 
he galloped off out of her way. She 
had forced both horse and rider to re- 
treat, but she was not satisfied. It seemed 
only to inspire her ambition to deeds of 
greater glory, and with a threatening 
bellow she started after the retreating 
figure with the evident intention of rid- 
ding the grazing lands of one cowboy, to 
say the least. 

If there is anything on earth that will 
accelerate the speed of a man, it is to be 
pursued by one of these maddened crea- 
tures, and the dismounted cowboy brought 
every nerve and muscle into most strenu- 
ous action, and was sorry that he hadn’t 
twice as many. 

But in spite of his most vigorous efforts 
he became aware that if he was making 
a mile a minute, the cow was making two, 
and a backward glance convinced him 
that he could not win a two-mile race at 
the present rate of speed. His revolvers 
had been left in the holster on the saddle, 
and he had no weapon, not even a knife 
with which to defend himself, but some- 
thing had to be done, and that too before 
every particle of strength was exhausted 
byrunning. He stopped and waited for 
her to come up, and not many seconds 
elapsed ere she was close upon him, with 
eyes gleaming with a fiery light and head 
lowered for the contest. When she was 
within three feet of him he sprang nimbly 
to one side, and the charge intended for 
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him tore up the ground upon the spot 
which he had.just vacated. 

With lightning-like rapidity she turned 
upon him again. A second time he 
evaded the attack by arapid change of 
place, while her horns just grazed him as 
he sprang aside. 

Disappointed by her failure, she made a 
still more desperate and determined effort 
to transfix her enemy, who began to real- 
ize that there was no breathing spell be- 
tween times, and convincing him that 
though disappointed she was not dis- 
couraged. 

“T shall acquire the agility of a rope- 
dancer at this rate,” thought the cowboy 
as he evaded charge after charge, and the 
perspiration trickled from his forehead 
with no time to wipe it away. 

This kind of exercise becomes monoto- 
nous even to a cowboy, and young 
Stinson soon become heartily disgusted 
with it. But one chance suggested itself. 
With a desperate bound he sprang upon 
her back. With a frightened bellow she 
started straight toward the cajion at a 
mad gallop. 

It was not a pleasure ride by any means, 
and none but a most able equestrian could 
have retained his seat during that long 
mad gallop, but perhaps the knowledge 
that if he fell, she would finish his earthly 
career before he could rise from the 
ground assisted him to retain his position. 
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There was only one way to get rid of 
the vicious beast, and he determined to 
dismount upon the very verge of the 
cafion, and permit her to go over the bluff, 
which was at this point a perpendicular 
descent of two hundred feet. 

Knowing that her natural perversity 
might prevent her from going over merely 
for his accommodation, he snatched the 
handkerchief from his neck and leaning 
forward at the imminent risk of being 
tossed over her head, he threw it over her 
horns in such a way as to hang over her 
eyes and upon the very vergeof the bluff 
he slipped from her back. The next instant 
she plunged over into that fearful chasm, 
where, had he been an instant later in 
making the dismount, she would have 
carried him. As he stood listening to the 
crashing of the rocks loosened by the ani- 
mal’s: descent, a stalwart young Ken- 
tuckian, John Hunt by name, who from 
a neighboring bluff had descried the 
riderless horse, rode up. 

“ Hello, Stinson! got thrown from your 
horse, did you?” he asked, derisively. 

“No, I didn’t,” was the somewhat in- 
dignant reply, “but if the Relle of the 
Cimarron admired my. nerve and skill 
in subduing a broncho, you would 
have been thrown still farther in the 
shade if she could have seen me this 
time.” 

ISADORE ROGERS. 





LUNDERERS. __ Blunderers never 
learn that living science we call 
concretely “ knowledge of the world.” 
They are never able to adjust appearances 
with the inner truth of things, but while 
they mean one thing, seem to do and to 
mean another. Wishing to do one a kind- 
ness, they mortally offend one by appear- 
ing to take a liberty or to commit an im- 
pertinence. Their advice is a rebuke, 
their help an intrusion; when they sym- 


pathize, they interfere where their inter- 
ference is an offense, and they lay their 
sprawling hands on all one deems most 
sacred. With the best heart in the world, 
they do the most cruel things, and for 
want of sensitive consideration wound poor 
honest souls as the wickedest would not do. 

Man learns by experience, and the 
‘most valuable experience is that which 
has ended in failure. 
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ONE VALENTINE’S EVE AT ELMWOOD 
WHICH AWAKENED TO BETTER 
THINGS A DREAMER. 


T least one young lady has especial 
cause for thanking the lucky star 
which guided her steps to the brilliantly 
lighted parlors one rainy and slushy Val- 
entine’s eve, where the Valentine drawing 
and “ Remembrance ” party had attracted 
“all of Elmwood.” 

Cecilia Ross, a youthful and pretty 
dreamer, the idol of too indulgent pa- 
rents, had spent the greater portion of her 
seventeen years of life in reading and 
dreaming. 

In vain Cecilia’s fond mother was 
“labored with” by a practical aunt, the 
wife of the Elmwood banker, who had 
ideas of her own as to the bringing up of 
girls. 

“You’re spoilin’ Cecy, takin’ the half 
o’ the work yourself. What sort of a help- 
meet will she make for a likely young 
man if she continues her novel readin’. 
She’ll be content to sit down surrounded 
by disorder to read a continued story. 
Cecy is pretty and sweet. John Jay, 
husband’s cashier, has discovered that 
Cecy’s eyes are big and blue and her hair 
golden,” said Aunt Jerusha Payson, upon 
one of her visits to the Ross home, a tiny 
one upon the suburb of a large city. 

“John Jay, indeed! Cecy, with her in- 
tellect ’1l be apt to admire that big-boned, 
awkward fellow !’’ contemptuously sniffed 
Mrs. Ross. 

“ Cecy’s all right, or would be, if you’d 
teach her common sense, but. I’ll say, 
Almiry, unless she’s goin’ to mend her 
ways I shall not encourage a good fellow 
like John Jay to see that her hair is like 
spun gold and her cheeks tinted a real 
sea-shell pink. He’s like a son to me and 
I shouldn’t want a shif’less daughter-in- 
law. Yes shif'less, Almiry. Readin’ is 
all right. Asa an’ me enjoy our library 
together. I’m only wantin’ Cecy to com- 
bine intellectural enjoyment with homely, 
every-day duties. I do not quite like the 
books Cecy fancies. Asa an’ me haven’t 





a high-colored novel in our library,” re- 
torted Aunt Jerusha, 

During the remainder of her visit 
Aunt Jerusha watched closely the move- 
ments of the slender, graceful young girl, 
whose thoughts seemed to be constantly 
“ wool gathering.” 

In spite of the nimble fingers and un- 
tiring feet of the mother, Cecilia’s home- 
toilets were decidedly untidy. 

The young people did not run in of 
evenings. Cecilia evidently had no taste 
for commonplace, uncongenial people. 

“Lookin’ for a grand mogul to come 
this way, an’ Almiry upholds her in the 
notion that she’s superior to her associates. 
I mean to take her home with me. I'll 
find a way to rouse her up from her ro- 
mantic notions,” said Aunt Jerusha, one 
twilight, as she noticed Cecy’s face pressed 
close up to the window-pane in the effort 
to read the last chapter in one of Ouida’s 
latest. 

Pleased to be invited to visit with 
Uncle Asa and Aunt Jerusha, in their 
beautiful Elmwood home, Cecilia packed 
her prettiest gowns and bade the fond pa- 
rents a “ good-bye.” 

In the Payson home trained servants 
kept things in order, yet the mistress had 
daily duties of her own, and after “ Cecy ” 
had rested from the fatigue of a two-days’ 
journey, a number of light—but ex- 
tremely practical—duties were assigned 
her. 

Her blue eyes opened wide when Aunty 
calmly proposed that “she’’ should keep 
her own room in order, oversee the din- 
ner dessert, look after the meals, and dust 
the parlor. 

“ Why, Aunty, I have never done these 
things at home,” trembled upon her lips, 
but Aunt Jerusha was leading the way 
into the parlor, preparatory to instructing 
her new maid “ how to do the work.” 

Cecy crowded back the angry tears and 
obeyed orders, though eager to return to 
her room where a delightful book was 
just begun. 

“Auntie, there is at least two hours’ 
work here,” ventured Cecilia, 
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“ Yes, dear, I know it. So many small 
and frail ornaments must be handled care- 
fully. Your uncle values several of them 
more than I do, and would not like to 
have them scratched. I am glad to have 
such a careful little handmaid to do this 
for me. Margaret, the cook, will tell you 
what I have ordered for to-day’s dinner. 
After this I will tell you myself how to do 
what I want done. You mustn’t mind if 
cook is sometimes a little peppery as to 
temper. And, Cecy, after banking hours 
and our dinner, your uncle and I enjoy an 
hour with the books. You should be able 
to read aloud nicely. Weshall be glad 
to have you read to us. In the library 
you will find some delightful books for 
girls, Mrs Whitney’s and Pansy’s. Then 
you will enjoy reading those by Mrs. 
_towe, T. S. Arthur, Miss Alcott, and 


Alice Carey. These old favorites have 
not yet lost their charm,”’ returned Mrs. 
Payson. 


The tears flowed unrestrained after 
Aunt Jerusha had gone. The work was 
prolonged until cook looked in to ask, 
“ Would she be steppin’ into the kitchen ?” 

“Tt’s only to take a look afther the 
puddin’ an’ the sweeties that I’m wantin’ 
ye todo. I’m thinkin’ there’s no earthly 
use in troublin’ the head of a young thing 
as knows nothin’ about cookin’ wi’ des- 
serts, but the missus orders it,” explained 
cook, as she displayed to Cecilia the dainty 
confections in preparation. 

Cecilia did not know about cooking, as 
Mamma Ross had always attended to such 
commonplace work, but she did not pro- 
pose to acknowledge ignorance to a ser- 
vant. 

Unobservant of the twinkle in Mar- 
garet’s gray eyes, she listened carefully 
to her details of the making of the me- 
ringue, angel food, and pudding, resolving 
to gain a little knowledge of this homely 
art so long as Aunty required her to visit 
the kitchen each day. 

A few busy days passed swiftly by. 
Cecilia sighed impatiently over the many 
interruptions which compelled her to lay 
aside her fascinating story. 

Pansy, Mrs. Whitney, even Miss Alcott 
seemed tame afier reading of the magnifi- 
cent beauty and splendid surroundings of 
her favorite heroines. 

The society of John Jay was a positive 
infliction. His pale blue eyes were 
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“fishy,” and his hearty laugh “ horrid,” 
so thought Miss Cecy. 

The 14th of February dawned bright 
and clear. Elmwood was astir upon this 
particular afternoon, as hampers and 
baskets containing various useful articles 


intended for a worthy poor woman were 


carried to Mrs. Lord’s, where the remem- 
brance party was to be given. 

The valentine drawing promised great 
fun for all. Even Uncle Asa and Aunt 
Jerusha were enthusiastic, and with John 
Jay’s assistance prepared fifty of Cupid’s 
messengers, with as many comic cari- 
catures, 

“ How can uncle and aunt enjoy such 
childish fun,” thought Cecilia, as the 
sound of laughter floated out from the 
library where the three sealed and di- 
rected valentines. 

In the evening Cecy endured the com- 
pany of John Jay, permitting him to es- 
cort her to the Lord mansion. 

The remembrances brought in and 
heaped up madea goodly showing. Un- 
fortunate Widow Clem would not starve 
for one while, if sick and old. 

The supper, simply served, was heartily 
enjoyed, also a number of old-fashioned 
games. ‘ 

Fast and furious was the fun when the 
valentines were drawn, the comic ones 
producing roars of laughter from usually 
staid people now bent upon “having a 
lark.” 

Disdainful and silent, Cecilia looked on, 
wondering “ how Aunty could enjoy such 
an evening.” 

“A valentine for you, Cecy. Open 
and read it. You must share with us, my 
dear,” bantered Uncle Asa, handing her 
a dainty, cream-tinted envelope. 

Hastily opening the envelope, she un- 
folded the exaggerated and rude drawing 
in bright colors of a slatternly-attired 
young woman with unkempt hair, sitting 
in a disordered room, deeply engaged in 
reading a yellow-covered no~el. 

Near by stood a despairing husband 
wearing garments tattered and torn. 

Some suggestive doggerel verses ac- 
companied the rude drawing. ; 

For a moment anger and humiliation 
nearly wrung from Cecy expressions be- 
traying her feelings, but Uncle Asa and 
John Jay came quickly to the rescue by 
laughing heartily over a “good hit, 















































drawn by some one who could laugh with 
them. 

-John Jay being a diplomat in his way, 
in a little time, without notice, left the 
company and speedily escorted Cecilia to 
the Payson mansion. 

Cecy wondered that she had never be- 
fore noticed how very ‘ thoughtful this 
awkward, fishy eyed fellow was.” 

She found herself confiding in him, and 
he in turn proved to be a sympathetic and 
attentive listener. 

When Uncle Asa and Aunt Jerusha 
came home, the indignant sparkle had 
gone from the big blue eyes and the golden 
lashes were wet with tear-drops. 

“You mustn’t mind, child. Deary 
me! I havea half-dozen that Asa says are 
‘good hits.’ You see, we have never had 
comic valentines before in our drawing, 
but one of our rules when we voted to 
have them was that no one was to mind,” 
said Aunt Jerusha. 

“ But, Aunty, I do like to read novels, 
and—we will not think anything more 
about it.” 

“Perhaps the selection was made at 
random,” interrupted John Jay. 

After Cecilia went to her own room 
she looked at her valentine. It was an 
unattractive picture of what one might 
become. Was she socompletely absorbed 
in novel reading that even now real duties 
were distasteful ? 

“T will keep this as a reminder of the 
breakers which may be near,” said the 
maiden, pasting the offending caricature 
in her scrap-book. 

From that day Cecilia Ross began 
breaking her chains. After a long talk 
with “Aunty,” a list of profitable books 
was made out. 

‘“* When pure and good books are cheap 
and within reach of everybody there is 
no excuse for people debasing their in- 
tellect with the sensational. Stories that 
picture young girls, homeless and poor, 


N order to secure a long life and a 
green old age, bodily vigor should be 
sustained by regular systematic exercise, 
avoiding all sudden strain and prolonged 
exertion as much as possible. Especially 
is this true of running, lifting, climbing, 
ete. And labor, while desirable in mod- 
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as winning the heart of a handsome and 
wealthy lover work harm to dreaming 
young people who don’t realize that 
wealth, position, and fame is only won by 
persistent effort and application of talent 
possessed. To fill the position of a wife 
who possesses the whole of her husband’s 
heart, one must be worthy and fitted for 
it. A homemaker, home-keeper, and 
good wife must needs be something more 
than adreamer. If there be no comfort 
in a home, it is not a real one. We live 
to make our dear ones happy. It is well 
to try to shine as brightly as_ possible 
when dark shadows obscure the sunshine 
in the home, humble though it may be,” 
was Aunt Jerusha’s advice, given while 
making out Cecilia’s home study and 
reading list. 

Margaret, the cook, managed to impart 
valuable culinary knowledge to the 
“young slip of a girl,” heartily enjoying 
the “cuteness” which enabled Aunt 
Jerusha to interest “Cecy” in house- 
keeping. 

The visit lengthened to three months, 
at the end of which time the lonely 
parents sent an imperative summons for 
the light of their home to return immedi- 
ately, as they could no longer spare her. 

“T’m_ thinking that they'll have to 
spare her to John Jay. I am pretty sure 
that he"intends having our Cecy brighten 
his home, and he is a master-hand at 
getting his own way,” said Uncle Asa, the 
evening before Cecy’s returning home. 

John Jay did have his way, and Cecy 
aided and abetted him. Mrs. Ross was 
disappointed that “she hadn’t looked 
higher,” and severely blamed “ Sister 
Jerusha for making that match.” 

Two years afterward, a valentine party 
was held at John Jay’s handsome house. 

After the guests had gone Aunt Jer- 
usha acknowledged to having sent the 
comic caricature—“‘The Lazy Novel 
Reader ”—to Niece Cecilia. 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 


eration, should never be prolonged till it 
produces exhaustion. 





GENERAL tidiness not only pays on its 
own account, but because to be tidy is to 
be economical. 











BOYS AND GIRLS. 


VERNA’S EXAMINATION. 


ALF-PAST eight of a sultry June 

morning. ‘The opening scene of 

our story brings us to a secluded country 

road, shaded by oaks and maples. Masses 

of bushes line the sides of the road, and 

here the robins sing to their young, and 
the sunbeams play hide and seek. 

Two little girls are on their way to 
school, each carrying a tin dinner-pail 
and one had a handful of fragrant yellow 
roses. 

“ Oh! dear,” sighed Verna Baker, the 
older of the two, “I wish it was over.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” inquired 
Bessie. 

“My physiology examination. It 
comes this morning and I am so afraid I 
will fail.” 

“ What if you should?” and matter. of- 
fact Bessie stooped to peep into a robin’s 
nest while the mother bird hovered anx- 
iously near. 

“Why, Bessie, it would be dreadful. 
You know Miss Saunders promised a 
book of poems to each one who should 
have ninety in class standing and exami- 
nation. My class standing was ninety- 
one, and [ do want one of the books. 
Besides, I am sure both mamma and 
Miss Saunders will be disappointed if I 
fail.” 

“ But I wouldn’t care,” said Bessie, 
consolingly. ‘Just look at those elder 
blossoms. They are the first I’ve seen, 
and I heard Miss Saunders say the other 
day she loved them ; creamy, dainty blos- 
soms, she called them. Hold my pail 
and roses and I’ll climb the fence and 
get them.” 

They were soon at the school-house, 
where they found the teacher. 

As Verna kissed her, Miss Saunders 
asked, “ Are you anxious to begin the 
battle ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know! I am so afraid.” 

The teacher looked grave. “ Verna, 
dear, I begin to fear I did wrong in of- 
fering those prizes. Do your best, that 
is all I ask. Our labor is not always 
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crowned with success. 
keeps from us the very things we think 
would make us perfectly happy because 
His wisdom ‘to the end doth see.’” 

Here she was interrupted by Lena 
Brooks, who came running in, crying, 
** Miss Saunders, I was afraid I would be 
late for that ‘zam,’I am just dying to 
cover myself with glory,” and the merry 
girl went dancing around the room, hum- 
ming ‘‘ Merry School Days,” and waving 
a water lily. 

Nine o'clock and the school was in 
order. A lively song, a concert recita- 
tion, and then Miss Saunders stepped to 
the board, crayon in hand, to write the 
examination questions. “What is it, 
Lena?” she asked. 

“You hve forgot to take our books.” 

“Forgotten, I think you mean, Lena, 
but I do not understand you.” - 

“ Our teacher used to take our books 
before examination for fear we would look 
at them,” volunteered May Greaves. 

“TI donot think my pupils are dis- 
honest,” was the teacher’s quiet reply, as 
she turned once more to the :board. 

Verna went bravely to work. “ De- 
scribe the heart. Oh! I can do that!” 
A little later on she murmured, “I am 
not sure that is just right about the 
nervous system, but part of it is, ] know.” 

She reached the eighth, “ Name the 
classes of the permanent teeth and give 
the number in each class.” Verna 
paused. “ Let me see,” she soliloquized, 
“there are eight incisors, or is it six.” 
Two or four cuspids, four, I think, for 
there are only two bicuspids, and oh! | 
don’t know how many molars.” 

She was puzzled and laid her head 
down on the desk. “If I should get it 
wrong I will certainly fail, for [ will not 
get on that one about the nerves. If I 
could only just look in my book a mo- 
ment.”’ 

There it lay, her “ Brand’s Elementary 
Physiology,” with its bright tan-color 
and leaves edged with scarlet. “ I wonder 
if it would be so very wrong. Miss 
Saunders did not take our books, so she: 
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could not care so much, and I could so 
easily.” 

Verna raised her head and looked 
around the room. No one was watching 
her, for each was intent upon the work in 
hand. A great golden-winged bumble- 
bee came through the open window and 
lazily hovered over Bessie’s elder blos- 
soms, while without a quail’s clear voice 
could be heard. Oh! if Verna would 
but pause and listen, methinks both bee 
and bird would whisper, “Be true! be 
true!” 

She did not, however, but deliberately 
bent over the desk, took the book, and, 
after consulting it a moment, began to 
write hurriedly. Her paper was handed 
to Miss Saunders just before recess. 
There wasa guilty feeling at Verna’s 
heart as she was praised for her prompt- 
ness. 

At noon Madge Fieldings asked ,Miss 
Saunders : 

“What did you mean this morning, 
when you said you thought we were all 
honest ?” 

“Just what I said, Madge, for I do 
not think you would steal information 
any quicker than money.” 

“ But I do not understand, Miss Saun- 
ders, The books were ours.” 

“Yes, my dear, but the examination 
was to find out what information you pos- 
sessed. Do you not see it would be dis- 
honest to copy an answer from the book 
and lead me to think it was your 
answer ?” 

“ Yes, I dosee now, but I never thought 
of it in that way before. I am so glad 
you can trust us,” and the girl, into 
whose clear blue eyes had come a thought- 
ful, earnest look, stooped to kiss her 
teacher. “Come, girls,” she added, “ let’s 
go out under the maples. Why, Verna 
Baker, what are you crying about?” 

Poor Verna! The teacher’s words had 
put her conduct before her in a new light, 
and she would have given a great deal to 
live the past few hours once more. The 
girls crowded around her, but all she 
would say was that her head ached. 

At last Miss Saunders, who thought her 
tears and headache the result of nervous- 
ness over the examination, sent the girls 
out of the room and sitting down by 
Verna bathed her head and talked to her 
in a low, soothing voice of things not 
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connected with school. The tenderness 
hurt the sobbing child, for it seemed a re- 
proach for her dishonesty. 

When school called Miss Saunders ar- 
ranged a bed for Verna, and as she lay 
there she tried to think of something else 
but could not. 

“Tf I could only pray,” she thought, 
‘but I have been so wicked I dare not.” 

In a short time Miss Saunders excused 
Verna, thinking the quiet of home would 
do more to allay the headache than any- 
thing else. 

Her mother attributed her nervous con- 
dition to excitement and worry over the 
examination, and sent her to her room to 
lie down. 

Verna fell asleep and did not waken 
until the sun was setting. She hurried 
down-stairs, meeting her mother in the 
hall. 

“So my little girl is better. Thereisa 
lunch for you in the dining-room ; then 
you may come out on the porch and help 
me shell peas for breakfast.” 

It was a dainty lunch, a slice of bread 
and butter, a wee glass dish of straw- 
berries, and a goblet of milk, but Verna 
was not hungry and soon joined her 
mother. 

“ Now tell me all about that dreadful 
battle. My child, you must not be so 
easily excited. Don’t you suppose we 
all know you did your best? I would 
far rather you would fail when doing 
your duty than to think you had won un- 
fairly.” 

The kind words were too much and in 
a moment Verna was sobbing out the 
whole story in her mother’s arms. 

A half-hour later the little girl went 
slowly up to her room, but there was a 
happy light in her eyes, for her mother 
had shown her how it could be made 
right. When she knelt in prayer that 
night she confessed it all to God and 
thanked Him for her good mother. 

Miss Saunders was early at the school- 
house the next morning. She had just 
seated herself at her desk when Verna 
entered. 


“Victorious, my dear,” was the 
teacher’s smiling greeting. “ Lena, 
Madge, and my timid little Verna 


‘passed,’ but poor Cora has only eighty 
per cent.” 
“Please, Miss Saunders, listen tome. I 
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came early because I have something to 
tell you,” and kneeling by her teacher, 
Verna told her story. 

There was a long silence and then the 
child said : 

“T cannot tell you how sorry I am. 
If you think the school should know, I 
will have to bear it.” 

Miss Saunders’ tears were falling fast. 
She drew Verna to her in a long em- 
brace. 

“My precious child! I freely forgive 
you and prize the courage that led you to 
confess. All the school will know is that 
you did not reach the per cent. required 
to entitle you to one of the prizes. You 
have not now one of the books, dear, but 
you have won a victory over wrong and 
evil.” 

Verna rose to her feet. There was 
peace in her heart and as she stooped to 
fasten a cluster of odorous pinks in the 
lace at Miss Saunders’ throat, she asked : 

“Can you trust and love me after 
this ?” 

“Yes, Verna. Yesterday, you did 
wrong. You might have concealed it 
from every one but God, but you did a 
brave thing by telling the truth. 


‘T count this thing to be grandly true; 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from its common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view.’ ” 

HOPE DARING. 


ELFIE AND THE CHIPMUNKS. 


- HY can’t I be as small as you, 

Dollie?” exclaimed little Elfie, 
holding out her five inch china doll at 
arm’s length, “so I could creep in after 
the chipmunks into their holes and find 
out just how they live ; and they wouldn’t 
be frightened at me a bit, but would let 
me come up real close, and not run away 
as they do now.” 

Dollie’s face was endowed with as little 
expression as the pink and white pro- 
ductions of her kind are usually favored 
with, but Elfie had always imagined a 
great deal of condensed wisdom to be 
contained in that little round head, and 
confided to her doll more weighty secrets 
than she would have intrusted any living 
mortal with. 

Elfie’s doll was her constant companion 
in all her out-door rambles, and she 


carried her about wrapped up in a shawl 
which would have been large enough for 
a grown person, but which, doubled up a 
great many times, with the little head 
peeping out at the top, made Dollie answer 
= the purposes of a big, able-bodied 
doll. 

This afternoon it seemed to Elfie as if 
Dollie’s face assumed an unusual look of 
wisdom as she addressed to her the words 
with which our story opens, and bore a 
quizzical expression which seemed to say : 

“If you will go at it just right you 
could find out some wonderful secrets 
through me.” 

Elfie was spending the summer on her 
uncle’s farm, and was improving every 
shining hour in rambling through the 
woods and trying to penetrate into all 
the secrets which Dame Nature seems to 
take pains to hide away from the curious 
eyes of little people. She had read fairy 
stories and fables, which had told her how 
the frogs in the ponds talked with each 
other and arranged their evening con- 
certs; she had watched the birds build- 
ing their nests and feeding their young, 
and imagined she heard the old bird when 
she came home, telling her young ones 
all the news about the other birds she 
had seen on her flight abroad. But one 
thing had aroused her curiosity more than 
anything else, and that was, how the 
little chipmunks which she saw so often 
frisking about the fences with their pretty 
bushy little tails in the air, managed to 
live in those dark holes in the ground. 
Often she had laid her eye close to these 
little openings and tried to see if she could 
not find out where they went and how the 
place looked where they went. 

She had read at one time that wood- 
chucks, chipmunks, and all other ani- 
mals that burrow in the ground had beau- 
tiful palaces hidden way down beneath 
the ground, and that there, where no hu- 
man being could hear them, they chattered 
and talked and enjoyed themselves, and 
she was very curious to find out if this 
was true. 

It was a warm summer afternoon, and 
everything was quiet and dreamy about 
her—the very air seemed languid and 
even the chipmunk who had reared hin- 
self on his little hind legs in the fence- 
corner to get a better look at her, was 
not as sprightly as those little animals 





























usually are. It seemed the best time in 
the world to take Nature urawares and 
pry into her secrets, and Elfie was im- 
patient to think that she was too large to 
penetrate into all the little nooks and 
crevices where she was sure she could see 
some of the lovely things she had read 
about. 

“ Now, Dollie, help me to think of some 
way in which I can find out all about the 

} chipmunk’s house—I know you can help 
] me if you want to,’”’ she said, stretching 
herself out on the soft green moss under 
a big oak tree and gazing straight up 
into the clear blue sky, of which she 
caught glimpses between the green 
leaves. 

She placed the doll on a log above 
her head and thought that by lying per- 
fectly still and wishing very hard she 
might after a while get her to talk and to 
help her. 

Suddenly she was startled by a voice 
close to her ear, saying : 

“Come along if you want to see my 
house; I will show you the way and let 
you in.” 

She turned and saw a chipmunk 
standing on his hind legs before her, as 
she had often seen them before, but this 
one seemed so large and so near to her 
that she could not help looking at him in 
wonder. 

“But I am too large,” she said, “I 
could not get into your house.” 

“Just look at yourself, you are not any 
larger than I am,” said the chipmunk, 
and as Elfie sprang to her feet she found 
to her astonishment that the chipmunk 
waseven larger than she. Everything 
around her looked so very large, a cluster 
of ferns at the foot of the oak now reached 
up over her head, and the oak itselfreached 
up so high into the air that she could not 
see the top at all. All at once the 
thought came to her—* Now I am as 
small as Dollie, and I’ve got my wish.” 

But she did not have much time for re- 
flection, for the chipmunk hurried her 
along through the gxass, which now 
reached up to her ears, till they came to 
a hole such as she had seen hundreds of 
before, but which now seemed unusually 
large and dark. ~ 

“T will go ahead, and you follow,” said 
the chipmunk, and made a dive forward 
into the hole. Elfie put her head in tim- 
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idly, then, getting down on her little. 
hands and knees, crept cautiously after. 
She had not proceeded far before the 
passage grew wider and higher and she 
could stand upright. In a faint glimmer 
of light she could see Mr. Chipmunk 
awaiting her coming, and they now went 
together down a constantly widening 
passage. 

Everything about them grew lighter as 
they went on, and soon they reached a 
beautiful apartment, which was illumi- 
nated by the radiance of the glittering 
stones which formed its walls. 

A whole family of chipmunks was 
seated around a table, which to Elfie 
seemed to be one of those big, flat toad- 
stools which she had so often seen in the 
woods. Their food was the meat of nuts 
and kernels of corn, and they took these 
things into their tiny paws and nibbled at 
them, and drank something out of tiny 
cups made out of polished acorns. 

“T have brought you a guest to 
supper,” said Papa Chipmunk, leading 
Elfie up to the mother of the family. ° 
Mamma Chipmunk did not look exacily 
pleased at the intrusion, for she did not 
have her best table-cloth on, and also 
had serious misgivings that the supply of 
food might not be sufficient to supply 
another mouth. However, Elfie was 
placed at the table between the two 
Misses Chipmunk, who scanned her dress 
very closely, criticized her manner of 
taking the food, and, having formed their 
opinions of her, gave a sniff and elevated 
their tails higher than usual, which is the 
chipmunkian way of showing a feeling of 
conscious superiority over one’s neighbor. 
The young Master Chipmunk, who was 
just home from college and had gradu- 
ated into an extremely high collar, cast 
a few contemptuous glances at Elfie and 
then did not deign her worthy of further 
notice ; while the youngest darling of the 
family amused himself by shooting tiny 
pebbles at her when his father was not 
looking. All of which made Elfie feel 
rather uncomfortable, and secretly form 
a resolve to get even with them all in some 
way. 

After supper the table was carried into 
one corner, the chairs were placed around 
the walls, and Elfie learned that all the 
aristocratic neighboring chipmunks were 
coming over for a social dance. 
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help admiring the great display of jewelry 
with which they were adorned, and she 
supposed that they found all those beau- 
tiful precious stones in the ground as they 
dug the holes for their homes. 

The female chipmunks eyed Elfie as 
they came in, and seeing she was not of 
“their set,” coolly elevated their noses 
and tails and forthwith ignored her. The 
gentlemen were rather inclined to be 
amused at such a novelty as Elfie seemed 
to them, and gathering around her in 
groups, each one tried to make an “ im- 
pression,” much to the disgust of the femi- 
nine element thus left out in the cold. 

A very distinguished-looking chip- 
munk, with eye-glasses and a high-sound- 
ing title, took a lofty position on a table, 
with an equally lofty air, and commenced 
tuning a complicated-looking instrument, 
out of which he presently produced some 
very fine music. 

As they formed a figure on the floor 
to dance what Elfie thought would be a 
quadrille, she saw young Master Chip- 
munk opposite her and thought, “ Now I 
will have an opportunity to get even 
with him for his rudeness to me at the 
table.” The dance began, and _ they 
moved forward and backward and turned 
and faced around again, till Elfie suddenly 
- came upon the*object of her vengeance. 
She darted forward, and with all her 
weight, augmented by her thick-soled 
shoes came down upon his bare toes, 
for even in the best society among chip- 
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As the guests arrived, Elfie could not 






munks no foot-covering is required, and 
highly polished toe-nails are considered a 
mark of elegance. 

A scream of pain from Master Chip- 
munk brought the dance to a standstill, 
and all the guests assembled around 
Elfie and some very cutting remarks were 
heard. Elfie, however, was now 
thoroughly aroused to a desire for revenge 
on account of the slights put upon her, 
and sprang forward to tread upon the feet 
of the Misses Chipmunk, and then those 
of their arrogant guests. This aroused 
the anger of the whole company, and 
with one accord they all rushed upon 
Elfie, threw her to the floor and beat 
and trampled upon her. She cried out 
and struggled hard, catching hold of their 
tails and throwing them off, till finally 
with one great effort she lifted herself up 
and found herself sitting upright under 
the oak tree, with the sun shining brightly 
and a gentle breeze blowing, while her 
doll lay by her side, with her shawl all 
in disorder. 

In her dream she had pulled the doll 
down upon her head, and the fringe of 
the shawl had felt like so many tails of 
the little animals which she had dreamed 
had attacked her. 

To this day Elfie cannot pass the hole 
of a chipmunk without thinking of how 
their dwellings looked in her dream, and 
likes to imagine that her dream was a 
reality, though she would not to be fright- 
ened again as she was when she thought 
they were all beating her. 





OUTH. Life is a fountain that over- 
flows only at dawn and early morn- 

ing. As it. gets older it still has pleasures, 
but they are sober and staid, tinged with 
a darker green or autumn brown. Spring 
leaves have a tint we miss in July or Oc- 
tober; their freshness and soft transpa- 
rency pass. The brook sings as it runs; 
the river glides quickly ; the sea moans. 
Poets always paint the gods young, and 
half our heaven isin the thought of youth 
returning. Everything young is happy. 
There is a universal morning gladness be- 
fore the heat of the day. We spend boy- 
hood and youth in an enchanted world, 
with fountains of joy scattering rainbows ; 
it is a delight simply to live in these years. 





As we get older happiness gets daintier 
and needs more catering, but in our spring- 
time it laughs and thrives on the poorest 
fare. Youth is the great alchemist—it 
and the light that turns hill-tops to 
amethyst and the rough earth to gold. It 
transfigures everything to its own bright 
ness, and, like the sun, makes a pavili.. 
of its own beams. 


Tue last best fruit which comes to late 
perfection, even in the kindliest zane, is 
tenderness toward the hard, forbearance 
toward the unforbearing, warmth of heart 
toward the cold, philanthropy toward the 
misanthropic. 
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OTHER DAYS. 


N most homes the teacher was doubly 

welcome; he was the honored guest ; 

he was the visitor and as welcome to the 

hospitality as was the preacher whom they 
all loved and revered. 

Even if the family were poor, they 
found room for the teacher. 

One time the little boys in a family 
coaxed the master to go home with them 
and stay all night. He went, an unex- 
pected guest, and while sitting waiting 
till the mush was done, he overheard a 
sixteen-year old girl say to the mother 
out in the lean-to where the loom and 
wheels and reels were kept: “Say, 
mammy, where’ll the new master sleep 
to-night? aint no place.” “Never you 
mind, sis,” said the wide-awake, bustling 
little mother, ‘1’ll manage ; he’s no better 
than a Methodist preacher. I'll sleep in 
with you and Nate and Tom and Susy 
and he can have my place, in with daddy 
and Ike and Henry and the twins!” 

A school-master had good lodgings, 
and he could sleep like a dried herring if 
he had no more than two boys in bed 
with him. He fared well. The old-time 
hospitality was royal. We wonder now, 
with our many rooms and our convenient 
ranges, and comfortable appliances, how 
it could have been. 

The kitchen was parlor, sitting-room, 
bed-room, dining-room, pantry, and all in 
one. There was a low chamber overhead 
called a loft, that was reached by a lad- 
der, either in one corner, or out-doors. 
The cooking was done in the fire-place by 
hanging pots and kettles on the swinging 
iron crane, to which was attached hooks 
and trammels. In lieu of chairs, solid 
wooden benches were used. Instead of 
pictures on walls fur ornament, hung 
strings of dried fruit, rows of herbs, and 
sacks of seeds, while on, or above the 
mantel, reposed the trusty rifle with the 
shot-pouch somewhere near by. 

The few well-read books lay on a 
swinging shelf out of the reach of the 
hands of the investigating babies. 


In such humble but happy homes the 
old time school-master was always wel- 
come. He adapted himself to the family 
habits in a short time. If they surrounded 
the pot of mush and ate out of it in 
easy abandonment, like “common folks, 
not quality,” he could do the same; if 
they all sat in a semicircle round the 
ample stone hearth, and cracked and ate 
a peck of butternuts as a prelude to re- 
tiring, he joined them cheerfully ; ‘if, in- ° 
stead, it was a heaping pan of hot nut 
cakes, bursting their twisted sides with 
lightness, and washed down with cider 
foaming from the red-hot iron thrust 
into it, he was the very laddie to go in. 
If it was.to drive the bay team in the 
farm-sled, with the deacon’s daughters, 
over the snowy hills and valleys to a 
singing-school, he was their most obedient 
cavalier. 

The school-master was expected to 
know everything ; encyclopedias were not 
known nor needed in those days. 

When old Rover Coulter bit Jeremiah 
Conine’s hand, in 1815, and Jerry asked 
master Asa Brown what he would do for 
the wound, Asa drew his brows thought- 
fully, and with a wise air ordered him to 
bind some of Rover’s hair over the bite. 
It got well. 

When Mrs. Parker, wife of the old 
“Cap’n Parker,” who was reported to 
have buried money in the range of hills 
beyond old Perrysville, asked the school- 
master what would frighten away the 
witches from troubling Mary’s baby, he 
said tell her to sleep with the Bible un- 
der her pillow, and bathe the corners of 
the baby’s mouth in tea made of golden 
seal. And the cloth to be saturated in the 
tea, when applied, must be a bit of some- 
thing worn by old great grand’ther Jones, 
because he was a believer in that craft. 
The baby got well, got real smart, and 
peart in a little while. 

The school girls in other days wore 
home-made dresses, generally linsey wool- 
sey, flax or cotton warp with wool filling, 
woven on the looms at home by the moth- 
ers. It was the quality that our water- 
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proof or repellant goods is now, only it 
was very rough and harsh and uneven, 
but good and warm and sensible. The 
school-boys wore linsey trousers and tow 
shirts; later they wore trousers, of home- 
made cloth, and shirts of half sleyed flan- 
nel ; and later yet they aspired to nice, 
good, stylish “ London brown.” The 
mothers wore the flannel white, and sent 
it to the fulling mill, where it was 
fulled—thickened—dyed the pretty dark- 
brown color, and pressed smooth and 
shiny. 

In the prevailing Western vernacular 
it was called “Summer brown.” 

The boys wore that loose, slouchy, but 
* very comfortable garment, the wamus, 
in those long-ago school days. The 
mother’s skill was manifest in the color 
of it. If brown, it was dyed with butter- 
nut bark; if black, copperas was added 
to the dye; if yellow, hickory bark was 
used. 

The first of the virtues of the school- 
teacher of the long time ago, was cheap- 
ness. Some folks say it is yet, but “ people 
will talk, you know.” ‘The next was he 
must be cross; he must use the rod; he 
must understand laying it on thick and 
fast—in short, the physical before the 
intellectual. 

Ole Bull, the greatest violinist the 
world has ever had, was once strolling 
along seeing the sights at Donnybrook 
Fair, when he was attracted by the sound 
of a very loud violin in a tent near by. 
He entered and said to the player, “ My 

friend, do you play by note?” 
“The divil a note, sir.” “ You play by 
ear, then?” “ Divil an ear, yer honor.” 
“ How do you play then?” ‘‘ By main 
STRENGTH, be jabbers!”’ 

There are not many middle-aged school- 
boys and.school girls who do not remem- 
ber, with pity for themselves, the brawny- 
armed and well-equipped teacher who 
mauled them into what little book lore 
. they possess. Well, nature kindly cov- 
ers with the soft green mosses bare and 
unsightly places; she hangs her emerald 
drapery of vines over bleak walls and 
gray rocks, and transforms them into 
beautiful things and fair to look upon. 
Let us, remembering old hurts, cover them 
over comfortably with the words of Por- 
tia, “The Lord made him; let him pass 
for a man.” 
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We all have reminiscences of our 
school days. It was customary to treat 
the last day, whether the teacher could 
afford it or not. One’teacher in the old 
log house, built in 1816, gave a treat of: 
raisins fur the girls in-doors, and then the 
boys all sat in a row on top of the fence 
out in the snow, on the raw March day, 
and were treated to the social beverage 
of those early days—whisky. They all 
partook with relish. One lank girl, a 
niece of Johnny Appleseeds, stoud in 
the doorway looking on, when the 
teacher called out, ‘“‘ Lucy, come and 
drink with us.” She gave her scant lin- 
sey woolsey a coquettish flirt, and replied, 
“G’way neow! I aint no sich gal as 
that !” 

Mothers then were a good deal like 
they are now—they loved their children 
so kindly that they saw no faults in the 
little dears. When “ Cousin Lydia,” a sis- 
ter of ex-Congressman Colonel Ephraim 
Eckley, taught in the summer of 1836— 
a homely but sweet-souled maiden lady— 
she was attacked one day by an irate 
mother whose little pet “honey,” had 
complained because the mistress tied him 
to her chair to make him quit wriggling 
about. With flapping skirts and flying 
cap border the mother ended her bitter 
tirade with: “Ifyou was like Honey, 
how could you set still, I’d like to know. 
How’d you feel if your liver was crowded 
fast to the spine of your back—you old 
persimmon, you!” 

It was very common and ludicrous, too, 
in old school days for boys and girls to be 
called by their full names in school: An- 
drew Jackson Broady, John Quincy 
Adams Tannehill, Christopher Columbus 
Coulter, Thomas Royal Chapel; Sophia 
Maria Boice, Mercy Minerva Louisa 
Amaryllis Beak. Nothing strange for 
the teacher to call out, “ John J. McDole, 
you and Lewis Kinney Chambers may go 
for a pail of water.” “ Mary Magdalene 
Cresser, you and Nancy Eleanor Craw- 
ford will stay and sweep the house after 
school.” 

Think of the mother of ten or twelve 
children singing a good old heartsome 
Methodist revival hymn, while the trea- 
dles and the shuttle of the clanging loom 
played the lively accompaniment, paus- 
ing occasionally to hail out an order to one 
of the children, giving in full the two, 























three, or four names which it wore like 
harness ! 

In other days the two political parties 
were known as Democrats and Whigs, 
and sometimes party spirit ran high. 
In the campaign of, perhaps 1840, when 
gvod old General Harrison was the Whig 
candidate fur President, the Whig chil- 
dren in school rather got ahead. Be- 
cause of some dereliction of the General 
‘at Fort Meigs or Fort Malden the Demo- 
crats dubbed him, “ Granny Harrison.” 
They had hard work to find anything to 
make capital out of, but among ignorant 
children this was good enough. A rude 
Democratic lad laid a plan, and all the 
boys and girls of his party, in the History 
of Late War class, coincided with him. 
The reading lesson was about Harrison's 
troops gaining a victory over the English 
under General Proctor at the battle of 
the Thames in October, 1813, when the 
renowned Indian warrior, Tecumseh, was 
slain. 

They read verse about, and wherever 
the name of General was used, they were 
to substitute “ Granny ” before Harrison. 
The rude big boy at the end of the class 
led off He said Granny, very distinctly, 
and with evident relish. The next did 
the same, and all the way down the class 
of seven, the word General was ignored. 

It was like the fable of the boys ston- 
ing the frogs. It was nearly the death 
of us! The eight-square ruler in the 
hand of an Irish teacher whose best qual- 
ity was his “main strength ”—well laid 
on, right and left, all the way down the 
cluss—noses, ears, eyes, hair combs, and 
side combs—no respecter of persons; 
surely the victory belonged to the gig- 
gling Whigs. And how they did enjoy it! 
The big boys in woolen wamus-es and 
baggy trousers rubbed their Whiggy 
hands in eestasy, and the girls teh’d 
and laughed over a triumph thrust upon 
them. 

There is a very romantic sequel to this 
incident, most delightful plot for a story, 
but it does not come into this sort of 
Green Township history. 

There was one school-master, long time 
ago, who was so cowardly he would not 
pass the graveyard after night. Tales 
hang thereby. He was afraid of the 
dark, and always slept with his head 
covered. Tales hang thereby. 
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If he escorted a young lady home from 
singing-school he never started with her 
from the house, but waited along the 
roadside until she came up. When 
some one of the boys inquired why he 
didn't ask the girl before they left the 
school house, he frankly said: “J hain’t 
got the flow of language.” 

One day at school a little string of 
white tape, half # yard long, dangled 
from one of his coat-tail pockets. Boys 
and girls all wondered what was at the 
other end.of that string! No dogs ever 
watched a chippy up in the top of a tree 
with a more uneasy interest. 

Finally one of the boys swamped over 
that old sum ‘‘to the double of,’ in the 
Western Calculator, and took it to the 
master for help. Of course oblivion 
caught him and held him awhile. 
It was thus arranged. Then one of the 
girls—Charlie McClellan’s mother—with 
wonderful skill and strategy, picked 
a pocket for the first time in her life. 
Out came a night cap—a_ good, stout, 
new muslin night-cap, with a wide full 
frill, two good strings, and made for ser- 
vice. There was a great deal of fun 
cutting patterns over it, each trying who 
could make it more grotesque than the 
other. 

For a teacher boarding round and 
sleeping in all sorts of uncomfortable 
places the idea was a good one, and the 
poor fellow was sensible to the last. 

In the year 1839, the little village of 
Perrysville, the merest hamlet, had a 
better circulating public library for the 
population than it has now. An assess- 
ment was made, and men paid down the 
one, two, three, five or ten dollars tax 
very graciously. None but standard and 
first class books in it. There was no 
shilly shally ; no pampering the morbid 
taste for books that made lazy girls and 
dudy boys. If such sensational writers 
as Mary J. Holmes, Mrs. Southworth, 
and Ouida had lived then, we would not 
have known it. Dr. Henderson, of New- 
ville, made out the list of books—books 
that never die. 

There was one school-teacher about 
forty-five years ago who was a very pious 
man—not over-pious, not a prig, but a 
good man, one of those men who make 
the world better for their having lived 
in it. He came very nearly getting into 
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trouble once. It was a noon spell. 
Scholars had eaten their lunch. The 
teacher sat at the far end of the school- 
room picking out a knot in arithmetic. 
Boys and girls were playing: 
“Come, Philander, let’s be a-marching, 
Every one his true love sarching,” 


when there was a knock on the door that 
seemed to have been made with a maul. 
Philander halted short off in his march, 
- and his followers took their seats. It 
was the school officers. They had 
‘‘hearn” a bad report about the master ; 
he had been swearing. Old Mr. Blazer 
was the spokesman. It is too lengthy to 
give in his original vernacular, but his 
son, Hiram Blazer, had reported it at 
home, and as it was a matter of serious 
importance, the august body had called 
in person to investigate, etc. 

Hiram, a towheaded lad of sixteen, 
not out of Cobbs’ spelling book yet, was 
called on. He hustled out to the front, 
his yellow wamus laid back off his 
shoulders, as though he was bound to 
get his share of oxygen, his roomy 
breeches harnessed on by one suspender, 
and his shambling feet almost tramping 
on each other. And this was his story 
about our dear teacher swearing : 

“He was skeetin’ on the creek, me 
and the master. I got ahead of him long 
down toward the riffle. The fust thing 
I knowed I skeeted on to where the ice 
wan’t good, and I fell sprawlin’. An’ 
the master he come close up behind me 
an’ he fell sprawlin, too. An’ I scratched 
up and ’fore I thought I said, ‘I got a 
devil of a fall,’ and he right up an’ 
said, ‘So did I!’ 

That was all the swearing that was 
done. 

There is nothing in nature that makes 
a more dreary picture than a field, pos- 
sibly once or twice half-tilled, with dead- 
girdled trees standing, and unsightly 
stumps scattered thickly over the rough 
ground. Where the beautiful new school 
building now stands, fifty years ago was 
the bleak field, with the girdled trees and 
the stumps, and the bare, bony, outreach- 
ing branches limned against a drear No- 
vember sky. 

The horrible pictures in Dante’s Jn- 
ferno show the skill of the inspired artist 
in depicting the terrors of the doomed, 
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shown in their faces. Once seen you 
cannot forget them. 

“ Break! on thy cold gray stones, O 
sea!” The picture accompanying Ten- 
nyson’s poem of that title is dreary, 
hopeless, but the chill that these and like 
— bear with them is no more deso- 
ate and gloomy than this home picture, 
framed in by these hillsides and lovely 
creek valley, half a hundred years ago. 

This school building, the sixth one, 
is a grand culmination. A year means 
a hundred-fold more now than formerly. 
History is made rapidly in these days, 
The schools and the school-houses are 
pointers that indicate the character, the 
stamp, and the intelligence of a prosper- 
ous people. 


PEEPS AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 


| WAS fearfully cross this morning. 

It was windy, and the stove smoked, 
and the fire wouldn’t burn, and I spilt 
hot water on my fvot and burned it, not 
very much, but enough to make it smart, 
and when I went out I slammed the 
kitchen door, and scolded the cat because 
it pinched her tail and made her yowl. 

I had the morning work to do, and 
baking on hand, the yeast was out, and, 
to cap the climax, we had just got word 
that Cousin Daniel’s folks would be over 
to spend the afternoon with Cousin Lucy, 
who was there from the East visiting. 

It wasn’t that I did not want them to 
come; I had looked ahead to the visit 
with Cousin Lucy as a child does to a 
holiday. But to-day of all days! 

I went in and began to brush up the 
sitting-room. 

“ Dorrie,” said Serena, “ you don’t feel 
well to-day, do you ?” 

“Oh! well enough,” I said, in a mean, 
grumpy voice. 

“And you have a good deal to do be- 
fore the cousins come ?” 

“T should think I had!” I snapped 
“1 wish to goodness they weren’t coming 
at all if this is the kind of a day they 
choose! It’s just like Dan’]! And noth- 
ing in the house to eat, and—” 

“ Dorrie, what time is it?” interrupted 
Serena, as she went on folding up the 
papers on the reading-table, for father 
always will havea plentiful supply of 

































books and papers, no matter what else he 
doesn’t have. 

“Tt is ten minutes to eight,” I answered, 
looking at the old kitchen clock. 

“Go up to my room and sit in my 
chair at the window till you hear the 
clock strike, little sister,” said Serena. 
“ You may read what lies on the table if 
you like.” 

This was one of Serena’s “ ways,” to 
treat me just as she used to when I was a 
little girl, nervous and tempery. 

“QO Rene!” I began, “I’ve got so 
much to do.” 

‘‘The more reason you should do as 
you’re bid, child. Go on or you'll miss 
the sight.” 

Half laughing, half vexed, I trudged 
off up-stairs, and into Serena’s room—the 
room as fair and restful and well ordered 
as she herself. 

Accordiig to orders I sat down in her 
chair at the window, where the old apple- 
tree reached its arms clear up to the eaves, 
and dropped its sweet-scented petals on 
the sill. 

The sun shone in from the east, and 
really it wasn’t such a dismal morning 
after all. 

Allat once there was a whir of wings, 
and then such a chirping. 

I put my head out of the window, and 
there just below was a robin’s nest with 
four wide-open mouths stretched up for 
the fat worm that the mother bird had 
brought, while she stood holding it as if 
she didn’t know which to feed first. 

This is a little worse than Mrs. Brown’s 
triplets, I thought, as the old robin hopped 
around the nest, still holding on to the 
worm. And then I had to laugh. 

Mrs. Brown, poor thing, was so dis- 
mayed at those babies. 

“T didn’t want any at all, Mith Hunt,” 
she said, half whiming. half erying, “and 
here I’ve got a whole litter of ’em; and 
there aint half clothes enough to go 
around, and goodneth knowth whoth 
going to take care of all the nathty 
thingth ! ” 

” There, there, Betty! don’t worry, I'll 
help,” said her big. awkward husband, as 
he held one blanke.ed bundle in his arms, 
and looked down fondly at the two other 

rolls on the be«] 

“Shut up! Jameth Henry Brown,” 
she snapped. “You act ath if you wath 
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glad of it! A whole bathket full, like 
kittenth!” 

“ Well, Is’pose we can’t drown ’em like 
kittens,” he said, good humoredly. “ Their 
papa wants ’em, anyhow. Two girls and 
a boy—help for both of us.” 

And he went off into the other room 
with one still hugged in his arms. 

I shall always like Jim Brown. The 
poor babies that their own mother “ didn’t 
want” did not stay long. Before night - 
two little ones were added to those of the 
upper fold, and the other followed when 
a few months old, and the foolish mother 
had grown to love it so that she would 
have given her own life for it. 

I heard the clock strike as I sat with 
my head on the window-sill looking out 
over the sunny hills, all bright with 
spring-time, and I got up to run down- 
stairs, when I thought of what Serena 
spoke of that I might read. 

It was a leaflet-—the one hundred and 
twenty-first psalm. Serena always begins 
her day like that. 

When I went down the fire was burn- 
ing nicely in the kitchen, the breakfast 
table was cleared up in the dining-room, 
and Grandma Davis was washing up the 
silver at the kitchen table, while Serena 
sat near her paring apples. 

Things didn’t seem so dreadful after all. 

““ We're all going to help, this morning, 
Dorothy,” said Serena, “and we'll be all 
ready for the cousins by dinner-time. 
“ It’s a good thing we had those chickens 
dressed yesterday, now we can have them 
for dinner. I don’t like chicken cocked 
before the cackle is out of it.” 

Then grandma told how, in those old 
days of much salt pork, when the min- 
ister was seen coming there was generally 
a commotion in the barnyard, and chicken 
forthcoming for the next meal. 

And we all laughed and chatted, and 
the pies were made, and the chicken and 
vegetables cooked, and salad prepared, 
and when the cousins came, a whole wagon 
load, the big table wasall ready, and they 
praised the pot-pie and the hot biscuit, 
and the coffee, and we had the jolliest 
time imaginable. 

“ They tell me you’re a grandmother,” 
said grandma to Cousin Lucy, as she 
peered at her through her spectacles as 
we sat chattering together that afternoon, 
“but I must say you’re the youngest 
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looking grandmother I ever saw. You 
must have married mortal young.” 

“ Not so very,” replied Lucy, flushing 
and laughing a little, “ I was twenty.” 

“Then you must have let your darter 
marry in her pinafores.” 

“Oh! no; Amy was almost twenty when 
she was married ; she is twenty-two now. 
I am forty-three years old; quite old 
enough, you see, to be grandmother.” 

“| would never believe you were thirty 
if I didn’t know,” I said; ‘‘ how do you do 
it? Come, now, give us the secret !” 

“Qh! there isn’t much secret to it, I 
guess, and I rather think you are a lot of 
flatterers.” ‘ 

“ We don’t need to flatter,” we cried. 

“Not a gray hair in your head,” said 
Daniel’s wife. 

“ And no more wrinkles than you had 
when you was sixteen, and we went to 
school together,”’ said Serena. 

“ And you never lost a tooth,” I added. 
“Don’t tell me there is no secret! I 
beMeve you’ve found Ponce de Leon’s 
fountain of youth, or the elixir of life, or 
something of that sort ! 

“Seven children and a grandson, and 
impudently young and good looking yet ! 
Oh!” and I took her by her plump arms 
and shook her and danced her around till 
all her thick wavy hair tumbled down 
and we were both out of breath. 

Sich a romp I haven’t had in a year! 

“ Now tell!” I said, as soon as we could 
speak, 

“Well, girls, I don’t feel very old, that’s 
a fact; and I believe I have held my own 
pretty well in the race with Time. 

“ But maybe it is not what I have done 
so much as what I haven’t done, that has 
kept me young, as you are kind enough 
to say. 

“Tn the first place, I have never worn a 
corset in my life, and I attribute much of 
my good health to that.” 

“Lucy, you don’t mean it?” said 
Damiel’s wife, solemnly. ‘“ Never wore a 
corset, and your form like that?” 

And she looked the trim little woman 
over as if she were a new and interesting 
specimen at a county fair. 

“ That is so, Mary,” Lucy said. “I made 
up my mind that the Lord knew how 
many bones we needed fur our shape and 
I let it go at that. 

“Tam healthy, my children are healthy, 
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and I have never had any of the dreadful 
woman’s weaknesses in my life. 

“ Then I haven’t killed myself with try- 
ing to do more than I could. There aie 
lots of ways of shirking, if you only find 
them out, and we needn’t be dirty or 
otherwise uncomfortable on account of 
them, either. Oh! I could teach you girls 
how to shirk work ! 

“Then I’ve always been a good sleeper 
and slept. If I couldn’t sleep at night 
because of ailing babies or some other 
trouble I made it up in the morning if 
possible. 

“Though we live on a farm I never did 
and never would get up at four o’clock 
in the morning as some do, I don’t be- 
lieve in it, and neither does John. 

“ Why I wouldn’t live such a life as 
many farmers do, for forty farms! 

“ Out of bed at the first peep of dawn, 
and drive, drive, men and women, too, till 
after dark, and when all is done tumble 
into bed too tired to know whether they’ve 
got any souls in their bodies or not, or to 
care, either; why, one might as well be a 
horse or an ox! 

“ No, we never did like that. We get 
up at a reasonable hour, and we have 
our evenings for pleasure and rest, as far 
as we can. 

‘**Of course, we work, but we try and 
work like human beings and not like 
beasts of burden without souls.” 

Mary and I clapped our hands and 
cried, “ hear! hear!’’ 

“Oh! how I wish Daniel could hear 
that,” said Mary. 

And Daniel did hear it, too, but we 
didn’t know it then. 

He was sitting on the porch near the 
open window, not six feet from Cousin 
Lucy’s chair. 

“ Go on,” we said, when Lucy paused. 

“ Well, that is about all, I guess; I 
never spent much time on pies and pud- 
dings when fruit was fresh, for I always 
thought the fruit better for us in its 
natural state, so that saved me map 
hours of being ou my feet and over the 
hot stove. 

“ And I did not tuck and ruffle much, 
but put on plain straight embroidery and 
lace—for I like things neat and pretty— 
that could be ironed like a plain piece, 
and that saved hours at the machine and 
ironing-table. 























“ How did I keep my teeth, and hair, 
and complexion ? 

“ Why, I don’t know, unless by simple 
cleanliness. 

“ T always have taken a hot bath every 
week, with plenty of soap and rough 
towel, and as much oftener as I can. 
In the summer I try to take it every 
night before going to bed. You’ve no 
idea how it rests one, unless you have 
tried it. No matter how tired out I am, 
I go to bed feeling fresh and sleep like a 
baby. 

“Then I always brush my teeth every 
day with a little salt and wash them well 
with tepid water, and once in a while I 
wash my hair with salt and water or a 
little borax in the water. 

“ But if it is brushed every day it does 
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not need much washing. I never wet 
my hair, unless it is my ‘bangs,’ it 
makes it smell musty, like the emigrants 
when they first get over here. 

“ My ! how often I have held my breath 
till they’ve got past me!” 

We enjoyed every minute of Lucy’s 
visit. 

I wish she could stay all summer, but 
she has got to go home soon. 

I mean to Jearn some of her ways to 
shirk work, as she calls it, before she 
leaves, for if any one in Milltown would 
like to sneak out of life’s kitchen and _ lie 
around in the sunny spots this delicious 
spring weather, with nothing to do but 
listen to the birds and bees, and smell the 
blossoms, and loaf about generally, it is 
yours truly, DOROTHY HUNT. 
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ECAUSE I do not see thee day by day, 
Because we’re parted, you and I, alway, 


Shall 1 despair? 


Because from morn till eve we never meet, 
Because I never feel thy kisses sweet 


On brow and hair, 
Because thy voice I hear not and thy face 
I see not, shall I sigh and wish past days 
Had been less fair? 
When chilling winter comes with storm and sleet, 
I do not wish the hours of summer heat 
Had been unknown : 
When night comes dark aud drear, I do not say, 
“Oh! that the brightness were not, that the day 
Had never shone!” 
But recollections sweet of summer flow’rs 
Help me to bear with hope the wintry hours, 
The evenings lone. 
And, though the night has come, our sun has set, 
Though all is dark around, we'll not forget 
The sunlight past. 
Remembrance of past joys, all mem’ries sweet 
Of other days and of our love, shall keep 
From winter's blast 
Till summer comes again with flow’r and bee, 
And summer winds shall waft me back to thee, 
My love, at last! 
J. M. LESTAR. 













































HOUSEKEEPERS. 


TO CLEANSE SILK, 
LAIN black silks may be “renovated” 


in making over old dresses in vari- 
ous ways. <A very simple way is to lay 
the silk flat on the table; wipe the sur- 
face with a woolen cloth to remove the 
dust; then boil an old pair of black 
gloves in a quart of water, let it cool, and 
with the liquid wash the silk by using a 
soft sponge ; while still wet turn the silk 
over, first spreading an ironing cloth 
underneath, and with a flat-iron, as hot 
as can be used without scorching, iron 
it on the wrong side. Colored silks may 
be renovated in this way by boiling a pair 
of gloves of the same color in the water. 
For common black silks or ribbons, in 
cases where the matter is Jess important, 
a mixture of equal parts of strong tea and 
vinegar makes a very good washing 
liquid ; the silk in this case should be 
ironed on the wrong side before it is quite 
dry. 

To clean silks that are very much 
soiled, take potatoes, wash and peel them, 
grate them to a fine pulp, add a pint of 
water to a pound of pulp, and strain 
through a coarse sieve. This makes a 
very good potato starch which settles to 
the bottom. Then pour off the clear, 
mucilaginous liquor, which is the best 
article knowa for cleaning silks. Put a 
linen sheet on the table, spread the silk 
on this, and with a sponge dipped in the 
potato liquor, give it a thorough wash- 
ing; then rinse once or twice in clear 
water; after this iron as above. For 
common use in a small way, without 
waiting, potatoes peeled may be used by 
cutting off the end and rubbing flat sur- 
face on the silk, repeating the slicing to 
secure a fresh surface. If the silk is 
covered with grease spots, take two ounces 
of spirits of wine, one ounce of French 
chalk, and five ounces of pipeclay 
powdered fine. Make this into a paste 
and roll into a stick and let it dry. Then 
moisten the grease spot or the end of the 
stick and rub it on the silk, brushing it 
off occasionally until the grease is all re- 
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moved. This may he done before the 
whole fabric is cleaned by the process 
above described. 


GRIDDLE CAKES. 


ET me urge those who are not already 
doing so, to bake their griddle cakes 
without grease. You may have some 
trouble in the beginning, but if you will 
only persevere, you will be well repaid 
in the result. No one could have a more 
uncompromising griddle to begin with 
than I had: a common, round iron grid- 
dle that had been used for years with 
grease and not properly cleaned, and 
was rough and scaly. Now it is of glossy 
smoothness and gives me no trouble. If 
you have such an one, first put it over 
the very hottest fire you can make, burn- 
ing off as much as possible, and scrape it 
hard, then remove aud scour with salt, 
sand, or brickdust—any availablescouring 
material ; return to the fire, repeat the 
burning, scraping, and scouring process, 
till you think it is as smooth as you can 
make it, but it will grow smoother with 
use, if properly cared for. 

When you wish to bake cakes, put 
your griddle on the stove sometime be- 
fore, letting it heat gradually to the de- 
sired temperature; try first with one 
small spoonful of batter, and if your grid- 
dle is right and your batter also, you will 
have a light, flaky cake of golden brown, 
delicious and digestible and 10 smoke of 
burning grease to offend eyes and nostrils. 
Ifat any time batter should adhere to 
the griddle let it remain upon a hot part 
of the stove a few minutes; scrape, wipe 
with a clean dry cloth or piece of brown 
paper, and try again. Afier using, lev 
cool gradually and be sure to put away 
perfectly clean. 

For my family of three, I take one 
teaspoonful of condensed milk, one tea- 
spoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, mix and beat like an egg, add one 
cupful of water, one heaping cupful 
of flour, with which has been sifted one 
























well-rounded teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der; beat thoroughly and bake im- 
mediately. Fresh, sweet milk, and a tea- 
spoonful of sugar may be substituted 
for the condensed milk and water. I use 
the same recipe for muffins, only using 
more flour and baking-powder, two even 
cupfuls of flour, and all the baking- 
powder that can betaken up on a teaspoon. 
I also vary the recipe by using all white 
flour, or flour and corn-meal. When the 
latter is used, the batter should be much 
thinner, or the bread will be dry. If 
desired richer and tenderer, more butter 
or nice fresh dripping can be used. Ex- 
perience will soon teach you just what 
proportions are adapted to your taste. 


Piatn Cake.—One cupful of sugar, 
any preferred (I generally use granu- 
lated), half a cupful of butter, one egg, 
beat to a cream, add two-thirds of a cup- 
ful, fourteen large teaspoonfuls of water 
or sweet milk, two scant cupfuls of flour, 
and one rounded teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, or cream of tartar and soda, only 
do not use too much or your cake will 
be coarse grained. Vary by flavoring 
with lemon, vanilla, nutmeg, or cinnamon, 
or add a cupful of raisins ; bake in a slow 
oven, and cover during first half of bak- 
ing, then if it is not beginning to brown, 
remove cover. Of course, there must be 
no jarring about the stove, and the oven 
door must not be open for at least fifteen 
minutes after putting in the cake. I use 
a common round cake-tin, with spout in 
the middle, and always put:a thin, greased 
paper in the bottom, but the tins with re- 
movable bottoms are better; though I 
never have any trouble in getting mine 
out whole, if I Jet them stand a few 
minutes after removing from the oven, 
und my cakes are always quite soft and 
tender. 


Cookies (my boy’s favorites).—Put 
into a teacup one rounded teaspoonful of 
ginger, or cinnamon, as preferred, one 
even teaspoonful of soda, and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, fill up the cup with 
syrup. Have ready in mixing bow] one 
egg, half a cupful of sugar, and one large 
spoonful of butter, well beaten, add the 
contents of the cup and rinse the cup with 
half a cupful of sweet milk, flour enough 
to make a dough as soft as you can 
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handle, take part at a time, roll thin 
upon board, sprinkle with granulated 
sugar, roll lightly, cut and bake in 
moderate oven ; you will find them crisp 
and nice. 


LITTLE DINNERS. 


Y the above title I do not want to call 

to the reader’s mind what is often 

designated a “ little dinner,” namely, a 

small dinner party, but in reality a small 
dinner for one or two persons, 

In a large household where there is a 
good cook, there need be no trouble about 
a late dinner, be it for few or many; but 
there are many modest establishments 
where a late meal for her lord and master 
(or her abject slave, as the case may be) 
is a difficult matter for a wife to arrange, 
particularly where there are children to 
be considered. 

In many such homes the husband, per- 
force, takes his dinner in the middle of 
the day because he cannot get one on his 
return, his wife making it a serious matter 
to have prepared and be ready to sit down 
to a comfortable meal with him at six or 
seven o'clock. 

Now, a mid day dinner at a restaurant 
rather than a late one at home suits, and 
is preferred by some men, but there are 
more who have trying headwork that a 
heavy meal early in the day does not 
agree with, and who would thoroughly en- 
joy a dainty little dinner when their 
labors were ended. 

From long experience in a household 
where servants are few and children 
many, I know the difficulties that worry: 
the housekeepers who have to provide a 
dinner in the middle of the day and 
another late in the evening, and these 
will not be offended with me for offering 
a few suggestions and recipes that may be 
useful. 

In such households the cooking, as far 
as possible, is more conveniently done 
early inthe day. When there is a hot 
joint, mothers naturally think the chil- 
dren should partake of it, and quite right 
too; besides, in my experience, there are 
few couples who care for such a plain 
dinner as a joint and vegetables late in 
the evening. 

A tired and harassed man of business 
coming home after a long day’s work, isa 
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different creature, as a rule, after he has 
had a good meal that he can enjoy, well- 
served, ready to time, it suiting his taste ; 
but I know too well how tiresome it is, 
with, it may be, only a general servant or 
very plain cook, to achieve a nice little 
dinner, and I am therefore going to give 
a few recipes for such dishes as may be 
prepared early in the day, by or with the 
supervision of the mistress. 

Where a servant or servants have 
much to get through in the day, they 
probably have not time to get ready and 
cook two dinners; but it is a mistake 
where even a general servant cannot do 
plain cooking. It is an easy matter to 
teach a willing, sensible girl the elements 
of cookery, the absolutely essential things, 
how to roast a joint, boil vegetables, make 
a plain pudding or soup, and such things, 
and where they have not time to do more 
than this properly, no gentlewoman need 
be ashamed to give assistance in or to un- 
dertake the higher brauches of the art 
herself. 

She, however, has other claims on her 
time, particularly in the afternoon and 
evening, and I, for one, hail any dish (if 
I must prepare it) that can be got ready 
early in the day. 

In cold weather something hot at each 
meal is generally preferred to cold viands, 
and with a little management it can be 
contrived. 

Cold-meat cookery is often the resource 
here, but cold-meat cookery, being just a 
rechauffe at the best, is scarcely a suffi- 
ciently stimulating diet for a man for his 
chief meal. 

The best cold-meat cookery in winter- 
time is the using of scraps and bones for 
soups, and, for those who like them, a 
good curry, where but little goodness and 
no gravy need be lost ; but one should try 
and have fresh meat as well. 

To give an example of just one 
woman’s plan of management for two 
dinners per diem in an economical house- 
hold, let us take a week in February or 
March, and consider the dinners. On 
Sunday we will conclude that the master 
of the house will take an early dinner 
with his family, and this being a day on 
which we try to avoid much work for ser- 
vants’ sake, it will in all probability be a 
plain one—say a sirloin of beef, -horse- 
radish sauce, two vegetables, and pastry or 
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other sweets, which may be prepared the 
day before. According to the number for 
whom she has to provide, so will the house- 
keeper select the joint, but let her have 
the ends and fillet removed, leaving the 
former at the butcher's to be put in brine. 

On Monday the cold beef’ being supple- 
mented by a soup made from the bones 
and trimmings put in a stock-pot or diges- 
ter the week beture, or a nice hot pudding 
may suffice for the early dinner, and 
there will be the fillet fur the late one. 
This, of course, may be preceded by soup 
or fish, and followed by sweets, according 
to taste and requirements; but we are 
only speaking of the main and most sub- 
stantial dish, and an excellent one can be 
made from a nice tender fillet. 

It may be broiled as a steak, and served 
with fried onions; it may be larded, 
stuffed, and rolled, then stewed, or it may 
be made into a most dainty dish with the 
addition of a few oysters in a forcemeat, 
and the two latter dishes can be pre- 
pared as early in the day as convenient. 

For the portmanteau or knapsack, as 
the steak and oysters is generally called, 
it should be about one and a half inches 
in even thickness. 

It should be laid on a board, and a 
pocket cut horizontally as nearly as pos- 
sible to the edges of three sides. Some 
cooking oysters should be procured— 
about eight to three-quarters of a pound 
of the steak—should be quartered and 
made into a forcemeat with a few bread- 
crumbs, a seasoning of pepper, salt, 
chopped parsley and lemon peel, asqueeze 
of lemon added, and the pocket filled 
and sewn up. After this proceed in the 
same manner as for an ordinary stewed 
steak, first frying it, then gently simmer- 
ing, but omitting the vegetables usually 
served, though not a good gravy. 

On Tuesday there may be enough heef 
left for the mid-day meal, and it cannot 
be better turned to account than by being 
cut up and made into good beefsteak pud- 
ding with the addition of some bullock’ 
kidney to make the gravy, although an, 
from the chopped up and stewed bones 
should be added. A pheasant, or any 
other game in season, or a chicken, 
would come in well for the late dinner on 
this day, or some nicely stewed or roasted 
pigeons, should the former be too ex- 
pensive. 

















We now come to Wednesday, when a 
joint for early dinner will be needed, and, 
where liked, a pood leg of pork properly 
stuffed and roasted would be seasonable. 
The dripping of pork being strongly flav- 
ored is not so valuable as that from mutton 
or beef, and some potatoes may well be 
baked under the meat. Half or a whole 
breast of mutton, boned, stuffed, rolled, 
and boiled, will make a nice small dish 
for the late dinner. 

On Thursday, with the addition ofsoup, 
fish, or pudding, plenty of nicely mashed 
potatoes and pickles or salad, the cold 
pork will in all probability serve for the 
early dinners, and some of it curried will 
make an extremely good dish for the late 
one; this meat being only second to 
chicken for the purpose. This curry can 
be made ready, barring the rice, in the 
morning. 

We now come to Friday, and it may be 
that there is some mutton left from 
Wednesday, which, with a little additional 
scrag, some potatoes and onions, will serve 
for both dinners, it being a dish easily re- 
warmed. 

On Saturday, that being a day when 
we like to have the more substantial 
viands cleared up before the advent of 
Sunday’s joint or poultry, we may suggest 
for the early dinner a nice, substantial 
beefsteak pie, well flavored with kidney, 
and the crust made with dripping; and 
for the late one a small pudding, which, 
being the better for a long boil, may be 
made in the morning, of steak, kidney, 
and oysters, or mushrooms, or a steak 
stewed in onion juice, also prepared early 
in the following manner: 

Melt a small piece of butter in a stew- 
pan and fry in it some sliced onions. 
When these have given out sufficient 
liquor, put in a steak cut in small pieces, 
season with pepper and salt, put on the lid 
of the pan, and not again removing it, but 
giving the pan an occasional shake, stew 
fully for two hours or more. This is a 
dish that can be made ready early, and it 
is an economical one, as none of the good- 
ness of the meat is lost, and an ordinary 
buttock steak will serve for it and be 
found perfectly tender. The pudding 
may be made, as we have said, at the 
same time as the pie. It should have a 
good crust made with finely-chopped suet, 
and to make one large enough for two or 
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three persons, three-quarters of a pound 
of steak, one or two kidueys, aud a dozen 
cooking oysters would be required. Should 
a few mushrooms be also obtainable they 
will add greatly to the good flavoring of 
the pudding. 

Cut the steak in small, thin slices, - 
season them well with pepper and salt, 
and roll in each half an oyster, stew the 
kidney and arrange in layers, then pro- 
ceed as for an ordinary steak pudding. 
About four hours’ gentle boiling will not 
be too long. 

Soup, which makes such a pleasant ad- 
dition to a dinner in cold weather, can be 
always prepared early, even the day be- 
fore, and [ may remark that in ordinary 
households it is too seldem found in the 
every-day menu. 

Quickly prepared soup can be obtained 
by using the desiccated kind, nor need 
some of the tinned ones, such as mock 
turtle or Julienne, if of a good brand, 
be despised. 

Fish to be served hot is the one course 
of a dinner that must be cooked at the 
time, but its adjuncts, its bread-crumbs, 
eggs, etc., may all be ready beforehand. 

Sweets of almost every kind can be 
made early, and, in short, the actual time 
spent in the evening in serving the late 
“little dinner” may be reduced to the 
minimum. 


LITTLE DISHES. 


N large families where plain joints and 
puddings are the order of the day, an 
ordinary cook has but little difficulty, 
even if she has to seek the aid of a cook- 
ery book ; but where the meals are served 
for only two or three persons, to find many 
dishes that will be just enough for so few 
is often troublesome. Variety of food is 
not only pleasant, but to the majority a 
necessity ; therefore, I propose to devote 
my space this month to the giving of a 
few recipes that I have not yet seen in any 
cookery book, for littie dishes that can be 
made at small outlay of beth time and 
money. The former is often as valuable 
as the latter, and yet so many recipes are 
given for economical cookery that would 
entail the giving up of a whole morning 
to the cooking of one meal. In most small 
households this cannot be thought of; 
therefore, though I should like to give 
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certain dishes that are specially adapted 
for two or three persons, I shall abstain 
for the reason assigned, and give only 
those that can be done without the expen- 
diture of much time or labor. 

I think in private houses there is a 
very great lack of variety in breakfast 
dishes ; in fact, I know of certain families 
where their number could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, and one of those 
is the proverbial eggs and bacon. It is 
urged that most recipes take more time in 
the morning than can be afforded; but I 
know that many might be prepared the 
day before, this specially applying to all 
kinds of rissoles, scallops, ete. 

Another thing often grudged at break- 
fast on the plea of lack of time is the 
little tasteful decoration that so greatly 
enhances the enjoyment of a nice dish. 
To many, a well laid, well served break- 
fast, with some variety in its dishes, and 
something new in the way of a relish, is a 
treat ; and I venture to assert that there 
are men who go to business almost break- 
fastless for the lack of variety in the 
meal provided. 

I seem to be havinga long argument to 
lead up to my recipes, but I will not 
further digress. 

Casep Eaos.—For this you require, 
for a dish for six persons, six eggs and one 
pound of pork sausages, also lard, egg, 
and bread-crumbs for frying. Boil the 
six eggs hard,then put them in cold water 
while you take the sausages out of their 
skins, beat the egg, and rub the bread- 
crumbs. Next peel the eggs, and taking 
the contents of a sausage—that is, if the 
usual six to the pound—cover the egg 
entirely with it, keeping the shape of the 
egg, and making the meat as even as pos- 
sible in the coating. When all are done, 
put your bread-crumbs in a paper, coat 
the eggs well with egg, then roll them in 
thecrumbs, using the sides of the paper to 
do this instead of touching the eggs too 
much. See that they are thoroughly 
covered with the crumbs, then fry a nice 
bright brown. Serve cut in halves and 
standing upright, with a garnish of pars- 
ley or cress. This little dish can be eaten 
either hot or cold, and is one of those 
that, even if to beserved hot, can be pre- 
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pared, all but the frying, the day before. 
Its cost will be about fifty cents, as the lard 
can be used again. : 

Kersors.—This is a dish that may be 
known to many, yet I have never seen it 
ata breakfast table. To make it, any 
cold meat, the merest scraps, will suffice, 
a little curry powder, some eggs, bread- 
crumbs, an onion, and lard or dripping 
for frying will be required. Mince the 
meat finely,add toa quarter of a pound 
of it rather more than a teaspoonful of 
curry powder, a small onion chopped fine, 
and a little salt. Break an egg, and after 
slightly beating, bind the mixture with 
half of it. Next form it into thin, flat 
cakes, dip it into the remainder of the egg, 
then cover inthe crumbs and fry in hot 
lard or dripping. 

Fiso Parries.—A nice little dish for 
three persons can be made from the rem- 
nants of any white fish, with the addition 
of a dozen oysters (the large cooking kind), 
a little butter, some bread-crumbs, and 
some seasoning of cayenne and salt. Flake 
the fish and pound it with a little milk, 
butter, cayenne, and salt to a smooth 
paste. Butter some patty tins, the num- 
ber according to their size, and line each 
with the pounded fish. Put in the oysters, 
sprinkle over some cayenne, then cover 
with the remainder of the fish, and 
again with fine bread-crumbs, upon which 
put some small pieces of butter, and bake 
in a quick oven. Without the cold fish, 
this will cost about thirty cents. 

RouLtaDEs OF Murron.—Either a 
piece of raw mutton or a little that is 
rather underdone will serve for this, and 
in addition there will be needed a few 
capers and a little white sauce or melted 
butter, besides a seasoning of pepper and 
salt. Cutsome lean mutton into pieces 
about two inches by one, and very thin, 
season well with pepper and salt, then put 
in each a few capers chopped, and after 
rolling them up run ona skewer, put them 
in the oven in a baking dish with just 
water enough to cover them, and let ther. 
bake for half an hour, or rather more. 
Take them out, slip them off the skewer, 
unless it be an ornamental one, and 
serve mashed with caper sauce made 
thick. 
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Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
practical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
women are cordially invited for this department. 
We desire that all our “ HOME” friends shall feel 
quite at home in the corner set apart for their use. 
Tell of your methods of work, of any “ short cuts”’ 
through the routine of household cares which you 
may have learned or originated. Ask any questions 
which you would like answered, and be as ready as 
possib’e to answer the questions of others. The 
spirit of friendly reciprocity thus fostered will be 
pleasant indeed, and a!l will look forward to our 
monthly exchange of “ Notes” with even more of glad 
anticipation than in the past. All communica- 
tions designed for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor ‘‘ HOME” Housekeeper, P. 
O. Box 918, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“SPRING RELISHES.” 


\ HEN spring opens, finding us worn 

down in body and spirit by nightly 
vigils or days of pain and weariness, how 
nice it is to have a taste of some good 
friend’s cooking, without worrying our- 
selves about the preparation. As our 
neighbors have been both hospitably and 
socially inclined this winter, we women 
have gathered around several well-filled 
tables and interchanged views on the 
necessity of a variety in table-fare. 
“ Change flavors the soup” is a saying 
true as trite ; certainly a sameness, though 
of the best, becomes distasteful. 

Aunt Jane said her family had become 
so tired of cabbage, either cooked or made 
into cole slaw, that she sliced down a jar- 
ful, scattering in cinnamon, cloves, horse- 
radish, salt, red pepper, and mustard, and 
poured over all vinegar just strong 
enough to suit the taste, and now she 
could scarcely keep the jar supplied. 
Mrs. Smith told how they cooked the 
beef and pork bones, seasoning the meat 
well, packing under a heavy weight, and 
running over it the fat that is left. Now 
they have pressed beef, sliced for tea or 
luncheon. At the minister’s every one 
was anxious for a taste of the cranberry 
jelly, it looked so nice. The jelly in the 
centre of the platter had been molded 
into an oblong dish, and smaller shapes 
were grouped around it. If tasted, too, 
as nice as it looked. The Doctor’s wife 


said that when eggs are so plentiful, she 


boils them hard, cuts them in halves, 
takes out the yelks, chops, mixes in a lit- 
tle salt, pepper, mustard, and vinegar, or 
whatever seasoning one prefers, packs 
the mixture again in the cavities, and 
fits the eggs together again. Mrs. Allen 
was tired of griddle-cakes, so she saves 
some of her bread-dough, adding a little 
to it every night, and baking in biscuit 
for breakfast—and we think if a few of 
these were left they would make nice 
sandwiches, with the pressed beef, for the 
children’s dinners at school. 

Then we told them we used to be like 
the “sister” who complained that her 
soda biscuit looked like ‘“‘fat cookies” 
until we determined to practice till we 
could make them good. We take one 
pint of buttermilk (if we are short of 
cream), stir briskly into it an even tea- 
spoonful of soda, well pulverized, half as 
much salt, a tablespoonful of lard, and 
flour to make a soft dough, knead quickly 
and lightly, roll, cut out, and bake in a 
hot oven. 

Horse-radish grated in vinegar is a 
nice relish with meats or baked beans; 
mustard put up in glass tumblers is also 
relishing. Can any one tell just how it 
is prepared ? 

AUNT HOPE. 


[City housekeepers do not always have 
buttermilk—or even cream!—for bis- 
cuit. Hereis a rule given us by one 
whose hot “tea cakes” seem almost to 
melt in the mouth: Measure a quart of 
flour into your sieve ; put in it two large 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, one of soda, 
and one (scant) of salt ; sift thoroughly, 
twice or three times being not too many, 
rub into the flour a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of lard, or other preferred shortening, 
add enough ice-cold water to make a soft 
dough, a little less than two cups being - 
sufficient for most grades of flour, roll 
lightly, cut, place in a hot, buttered pan, 
and put into a hot oven as quickly as pos- 
sible, first pricking the top of each biscuit 
with a fork once or twice. If milk is to 
be had it is nicer, of course, than water, 
for mixing. In mixing with ~— milk, 
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it is an excellent plan to prepare the 
flour as stated, excepting the cream of 
tartar, and many housekeepers prefer to 
use a little acid even with the sour milk. 
A pinch of soda will sweeten milk that 
has “turned,” so that it may be used 
with baking-powder the same as sweet 
milk—a hint that is worth a good many 
times its weight in gold where milk has 
to be purchased—so our friend, the city 
housewife, says. ] 


SOME OF “ MOLLIE’S”’ NOTIONS. 


Dear “Home” CrrcLteE:—I have 
been for a little over two years a reader 
of the “ Home,” aud like this department 
better than any other portion of the 
Magazine, although all is so good. This 
is my first knock for admission, but if I 
am noteshut out, it certainly will not be 
the last, as I think such interchange of 
— most beneficial and interesting to 
all. 

Iam a country physician’s wife, and 
fully appreciate C. A. S.’s cake recipe, for 
in my household management I find it 
necessary to exercise economy. Hayv- 
ing been married only a year and a 
half, it seems almost presumption for me 
to offer any bits of experience, but I 
should like to speak of the great benefit 
derived from keeping a “ Household 
Journal” and a “Household Expense 
Book.” I keep mine separately, in the 
first recording the daily incidents of home 
life which seem worthy of note, and in 
the second keeping a minute account of 
family expenditures. You very much 
want the dear old “Home” Magazine 
the coming year? Well, if your husband 
is in the habit of allowing you so much 
for the monthly expenses, as he will soon 
get to doing if you can always know 
something near what they will be, you 
will find it easy to spend a little extra 
time over the cold meat, fixing up a 
savory dish that will be a change for the 
“gude man,” save you buying an extra 
* steak, and so give you twenty-five cents 
toward the Magazine. Other opportuni- 
ties for saving will soon result in the sub- 
scription price of a periodical which 
seems to me almost as great a household 
necessity as fuod. 

I believe in the future of the American 
women, and do not think it right or ne- 
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cessary for her to let housewifely duties 
crowd out everything else. If you think 
you have no time for reading or study, 
go carefully over the coming week and 
see just what you have to do and how 
much the children’s little hands and feet 
can be made to lighten your labors ; and 
then if you decide that you can’t afford 
to give fifteen minutes each day to culti- 
vating your mental garden, just take it 
whether or no, and I will slip over next 
Saturday and help you “catch up!” 


MOLLIE MAXEDON, 


[We should very much like to hold 
you to that promise. | 


CULINARY HINTS. 


Dear “ Home” Sisters, ONEAND ALL: 
—I come once more to greet you, and 
hope we shall hear from you often the 
present year. I enjoy all your chats and 
“vet good” from many of them. I have 
made my own baking-powder the past 
year, and it works nicely both with milk 
and water. Besides being cheaper than 
those advertised, I feel sure there is no 
alum in it. Take one ounce cream of 
tartar, three ounces tartaric acid, five 
ounces fresh cooking soda, and one wine 
pint of flour, sift together five or six 
times, and put in a close can. This 
quantity costs not more than twenty-five 
cents, or about half as much as must be 
paid for the same amount of good baking- 
powder purchased already prepared. 

When eggs are scarce and high, as they 
are this spring, a recipe for cake without 
them is always acceptable. I call this 
“ Lucy’s cake without eggs,” and find it 
good for both layer and loaf cake: Take 
one cup of sugar, one cup of sour milk, 
one-half cup of butter (for which other 
shortening may be substituted, if pre- 
ferred), one teaspoonful of soda, two cups 
of flour, and flavoring to taste: Fruit 
may be added if liked. 

Orance Marmarape.—Cut six 
oranges and two lemons around, as you 
would cucumbers, in as thin slices as you 
well can. Pick out all the seeds, then 
cut the slices in small bits, peel and all. 
Put them tosoak in two quarts of cold 
water and let them remain for thirty-six 
hours; boil in the same water for one 
hour, then add five pounds of good sugar 



































—either granulated or the white “ coffee” 
brand—cook slowly for two hours, and 
put up the same as jelly. Nice for filling 
layer-cakes. 

SISTER CALLIE, 


THINGS I HAVE LEARNED. 


That, in buying soap for laundry use, 
the wisest plan is to buy a box at a time; 
it is cheaper, so, and the soap spends so 
much better if put away to dry before 
using that the difference in cost 1s almost 
one half. 

That, instead of buying a bottle of ink, 
ready prepared, it is far cheaper to buy 
with the same money a package of ink- 
powder and make your own. The same 
with mucilage. 

That canned fruits or vegetables should 
always be opened and turned out into an 
earthen dish an hour or more before 
being eaten, and never, under any circum- 
stances, be allowed to stand in the can 
(tin) after it is opened. 

That eggs, no matter how fresh, will 
not whip nicely if warm, Always place 
them in cold water before breaking, to get 
thoroughly chilled, and keep the whites 
on ice or in a cool place until ready to froth 
them. I have seen housekeepers work 
themselves almost to a fever trying to 
produce a meringue which would “stand 
alone” of whites of eggs which had been 
lefc in a hot kitchen after being separated 
from the yelks. Beat slowly in the be- 
ginning, until the white is well broken. 

That bread, after being baked, should 
be taken immediately from the pans, 
the top crust buttered, and the loaves 
left to cool where a free circula- 
tion of air can reach them. One cause 
of dead, soggy bread is found in the prac- 
tice of turning the baking-tins bottom- 
side up when taken from the oven and 
letting the bread steam or “sweat” in 
this way—a practice much in vogue even 
among good housekeepers. It is not a 
good plan even to put bread away in the 
tin or jar until thoroughly cold. 

Now, I should like to learn something. 
Can any one tell me where I can obtain 
a bottle of “household rennet tablets,” 
for making sweet curd, or junket? A 
friend gave me a few last summer, and I 
have since tried to find them, without 
success. They are about as large over as 
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a five cent piece, and one of them, with a 
spoonful or two of sugar and a quart of 
milk, flavored to suit the taste, makes a 
most delicious, though so simple, dessert. 
I think they are twenty-five cents per 
bottle of twelve tablets. 

MRS. F. C. W. 


[The rennet tablets—at fifteen cents 
a bottle, with stamp for postage—may 

e obtained of the C. H. Best Co., Lock 
Box 1842, Boston, Mass., who make a 
specialty of mail orders, particularly 
such supplies as may be difficult to pro- 
cure ordinarily. You should, however, 
be able to buy the tablets in any town of 
size. | 


CROCHET EDGE. 


To be worked lengthwise, either on the 
garment itself, by making proper allow- 
ance for stitches, or on a chain. Make a 
chain the length desired, and turn. 

First row—Chain four, one treble in 
second of foundation chain, * chain one, 
miss one, one treble in next stitch, repeat 
from * to the end of row, turn. 

Second row—Chain eleven, one double 
in each of eleven stitches, * chain 
eleven, ene double in each of next eleven 
stitches, repeat from * to the end. 

Third. row—One double in sixth of 
eleven doubles, chain three, one treble in 
third of eleven chain, chain one, one 
treble in fourth, chain one; one treble in 
fifth, chain one, two trebles separated by 
three chain in sixth, chain one, one treble 
in seventh, chain one, one treble in eighth, 
chain one, one treble in ninth, chain three, 
and repeat from * to the end of row. 

Fourth row—Work one double in 
back loop of every stitch. mi-sing the 
chains of three in the hollow of point, but 
putting three doubles into the second of 
three chain between the trebles at the 
point. 

Fifth row— Work one double in each 
stitch, missing one stitch in the hollows of 
the points, but working th ee doubles as 
before in the centre of point. 

Sixth row—One treble in third double 
on side of point, * chain five, one double 
in first stitch of chain, miss two stitches, 
one treble in next, make one picot, as be- 
fore, one treble in centre of point, one 
picot, one treble in same place, one picot, 
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miss two stitches, one treble in next, one 
picot, miss two, one treble in next, then one 
treble in corresponding stitch on side of 
next point, and repeat from * to the end. 

This is new and pretty. Can any one 
tell mein what respect the Glasgow thread 
differs from Clark’s O. N. T., and if it is 


better for lace-making. 
SISTER CLARA. 


[The Glasgow thread hasa much harder 
twill than ordinary machine thread, and 
is of a pure white—very slightly tinted 
with blue, perhaps. It is prepared espe- 
cially fur crocheting. ] 


° LETTUCE SANDWICHES, 


For this purpose the lettuce should be 
perfectly fresh. Let it stand in cold 
water while making the salad dressing, 
for which the following recipe is used : 
Yelks of five eggs, well-beaten with two 
teaspoonfuls of prepared mustard, add 
one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar, a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, a little pepper, and sixteen table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Heat the latter 
until nearly boiling, then add the other 
ingredients, stirring coustantly, and not 
allowing the mixture to boil. When 
thick remove from the fire, and when 
cold the dressing is ready to spread on 
the slices of bread and butter. Add the 
lettuce, and the sandwiches are finished. 

RENA REYNOLDS. 


NOTELETS. 


I have a lace pattern, forty-six stitches 
wide, suitable for skirts, spreads, or any- 
thing requiring a wide edge. The direc- 
tions are so long I fear our editors, kind 
as they are, could hardly find space for 
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them, but I will gladly send them, 
plainly written, with a sample of the lace, 
in exchange for yarn, worsted, washable 
silk or linen embroidery threads, or 
stamped goods. 


J. C. SMITH. 
Brookfield, Vt. 


Let me tell the sisters how I set a patch 
on men’s or boys’ garments which are 
beginning to “show thin.” I take a 
large piece of cloth, baste it smoothly over 
the place it is intended to reinforce, and, 
threading my sewing-machine with silk, 
stitch back and forth over it, literally 
quilting on the patch. It stops the wear 
in that direction, at least. In putting a 
patch on the knees of trousers, one seam 
of the leg should be ripped apart. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


[Did you intend the name of your 
shut-in friend for publication in this de- 
partment ? And will “ A Subscriber ” (of 
Indiana) make a note of this inquiry ?} 


Dear Eprror:—How many of the 
“Home” mothers have a “rainy-day ” 
box, for amusing the little ones when 
they cannot play out-of doors, owing 
either to illness orstormy weather ? Until 
they try it they cannot know what a help 
it isin a family of smal] children, or, I 
might add, big ones. The box may be 
large or small according to diversity or 
quantity of its contents, which should con- 
sist of books, games, paper and scissors, 
pencils, paints, ete. ete., none of which 
should ever be used except on “ state oc- 
casions.’’ At other times keep the box 
locked and out of the way, and see if, 
under its charm, the children do not al- 
most welcome stormy days. 

A. P. H. 





EFINED natures cannot always ex- 
press themselves truly and grace- 
fully, and attractive manners are not 
always the index of a refined character. 
We must beware how we judge, and also 
take care that we discriminate. The 
unrefined nature trying to assume the 


outward graces of refinement is some- 
thing like a rank and worthless weed 
with paper roses pinned on it for decep- 
tion. The pretense may succeed at a 
long range of vision, but a little closer 
view will soon turn both weed and false 
flowers into derision. 























HOW I TRANSFORMED 
MANTEL. 


A SHABBY 


DWARD had purchased the Dale 

House for our future home, and the 

work of thoroughly cleaning it and par- 

tially arranging my household goods, 

under the faithful management of my old 

servant, Margaret, had been nearly com- 
pleted before my arrival. 

I was delighted with my little country 
house. I had longed so for a little gar- 
den and a bit of lawn. The house was a 
small one, an old one, and the modern 
conveniences were very few. It is of the 
mantel in my library that I wish par- 
ticularly to tell you. 

The room was a long and rather low 
one. The carpet was an ingrain in dark, 
subdued colors, with a dark, rich red as 
a relief. At the three small windows I 
placed fresh Holland shades and Madras 
sash curtains in a soft écru shade. 

And, as old houses often have, here 
was an old-fashioned, inkarmonious, glar- 
ing, white wcoden fireplace that stretched 
hopelessly nearly across one side of the 
room. I recalled the vision of a mantel 
which I had seen in the city home of a 
friend. It was of pine—a warm yellow 
tint—and the fireplace was of bronze and 
narrow terra-cotta tile. This was not 
feasible, asin my fireplace I should burn 
huge logs instead of coal. 

When Edward was consulted, he 
frankly admitted that his ‘‘ ideas” were 
prosaic, and not “ artistic’ in the least. 
But he added that for my coming birth- 
day gift I could arrange the mantel, and 
he, blessed prosaic man, would pay the 
bill. I immediately invested in several 
art magazines and an architect’s journal 

And this is the delightful effect that at 
Jast I triumphantly achieved. My man- 
tel, as now metamorphosed, reaches to 
the ceiling, and is nine feet six inches 
high and five feet six inches long. Above 
a wide molding comes the mantel proper. 
This I had stained a dark mahogany 
color, and directly above it I had added 
another long mantel or shelf of equal 
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length. They are connected by narrow 
carved posts, alternating with three small 
square screens of lattice-work, one in the 
centre and one at each end. 

Above the upper mantel I had arranged 
a paneled design—in mahogany-staiued 
wood—of two rows of five panels each. 
This is overhung with a silk curtain 
(which is usually half drawn) of a warm 
golden-brown color, suspended from a 
tiny brass rod. The paneled design is 
carried again above the curtain to the 
ceiling, with only four panels here. This 
design as it is finished is the most beauti- 
ful feature of the entire mantel. 

In two of the panels are placed one of 
our most treasured heirlooms—a delight- 
ful, charming painting of a cherub, by a 
famous French artist, Dupré, in all its 
dainty, sweet colorings and innocent 
grace. There are few ornaments on this 
mantel, but they are either dainty or 
choice: a silk scarf, olive-green pine- 
cones on a cream-colored ground, is 
gracefully draped over one end. 

Here are a delicate, quaint little pitcher 
of Royal Worcester, a small bronze 
clock, a small painting of a Florentine 
girl on an easel, and a portrait of Roger, 
the household pet. 

At one end of the mantel an old- 
fashioned but delightfully refreshing idea 
is carried out. Here are a few books 
that we may leisurely read in an idle 
hour, or linger and ponder over through 
a long evening by the open fire. 

Each side of the fireplace is a wide 
“ chimney-seat,” with its large, comfort- 
able cushions (golden-brown). A large 
fur rug lies in front of the fireplace. 

Of course, this mantel wes rather ex- 
pensive, still many of the details could - 
be easily carried out with economy, and 
decided improvement over the plain 
monotonous mantels which did not, and 
could not, grace our homes. The mantel 
could have only one shelf, which would 
materially lessen the expense, when that 
is a necessary item. Instead of the 
French painting, a fine etching or the 
well-executed work of an amateur could 
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be employed, or it could be omitted 
altogether. The silk curtain adds a de- 
lightful bit of color to a room—perhaps 
it is the first thing that greets your eye 
as you glance at the mantel, when that is 
the case, and the effect is very pleasing, 
It would soon win from the most reluc- 
tant an avowal of its beavty, and the wis- 
dom of its purchase. 

The cushions in the “chimney-seats ” 
need not be of velvet or silk, nor elabor- 
ately decorated, rather “blue denim,” 
felt, or Canton flannel would be very 
serviceable. The harmony of the colors 
is often of more importance than the 
quality of the material. And the mantel 
could be stained, if mahogany color were 
not desired, cherry or antique oak. 

There is an old adage which reads: 
*« Experience is the best adviser, but it 
is better to learn by others than your 
own.” So do not load down your mantels 
with almost every available bric 4-brac or 
photograph you possess. 

I recall the sitting-room of a friend 
who has many of the fine belongings that 
money can buy. Small tables, stands, 
fancy chairs, an easel, spreads, scarfs, 
predominate—her rooms are crowded. 
And her mantel, in its belittered condi- 
tion, reminds one forcibly only of a bric- 
& brace collection or a photographer’s ex- 
hibit. Ishould surely think it contained 
the portraits of her “five hundred” 
friends, the last one having the “ place 
of honor.” 

Let us endeavor to remember that a 
superabundance of furniture or decora- 
tions is never either convenient nor 
beautiful in a room. 


MATCH-SAFE, 


VERY ornamental match-safe to sus- 
pend from bottom of hanging-lamp, 

can be made in the following way : Takea 
small basket, about four or five inches in 


. diameter and two inches high; gild the 


outside, and when perfectly dry, line with 
colored silk, having lining full enough to 
have the edges slightly shirred. Now 
take about ten or twelve pieces of narrow 
ribbon, each being four inches long, and 
of a different color, and fasten at equal 
distances around top of basket, firmly 
attaching ends between it and _ the 
liuing. To the free end of one rib- 
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bon, sew a little bell, to another a tiny 
tea-kettle, to a third a bavj», ete. The 
basket can be fastened to bottom of lamp 
by sewing two ribbons to top of basket, 
one on each side, and tying to lamp. 
Make one and see how pretty it is. 





ART PINCUSHION. 


AKE nine inches square of pale-blue 
satin. Either buy or make the cush- 
ion, which should be very full and firm, and 
the same size as the satin. After the 
latter is made and put on, finish with fine 
cream lace, one and a half yards long and 
two inches wide. Then take a piece of 
bolting cloth, pinked round the edges, 
and six by seven inches in size, and paint 
on it with fine brush and French dyes 
(which are so popular now) a pretty lit- 
tle landscape; and an old castle, over- 
looking a lake surrounded by trees and 
flowers and having a pleasure boat on it, 
make a nice study. Place this on the 
top of cushion, take the edge of lace 
and bring it up in the centre of each side 
of bolting cloth and fasten there at each 
place with one-half yard of love picot edge 
ribbon to match the cushion in color. 
This is not only a pretty work of art but 
it is also a very useful article in the 
guest chamber. ‘ 


BAGS. 


T would take me over a twelvemonth to 
describe all the various kinds of bags, 
but although you may use any material 
you prefer, the make of the bag should 
be of a pattern adapted to its use; it 
must be mile to hang, and you must be 
able to get at the contents readily, with- 
out having to undraw strings and cords. 
I will give you designs for two. 

For No. 1, you must use a strip of sea- 
green silk, about sixteen inches long by 
eight inches wide ; fuld over seven inches 
at one end and mark the fold with 
thread, then about an inch from the fold, 
on the shorter end, embroider a light. 
wreath of sea-weed in dark olive and 
grass green filosel, mixed with branches 
of pink and red coral, also embroidered 
in filosel of suitable shades, then fold 
over the other end to fall about two 
inches over the edge of the worked end, 
and embroider the same design about an 


















inch from the edge that falls over. You 
now have the front of the bag embrvidered. 
The back can be worked in the same 
manner, only your design must be in the 
form of a spray, worked about two inches 
from the fold on the other side to the one 
on which you worked the border. Now 
cut a strip of pale pink coral-colored silk, 
the same size as the green, and lay them 
together, face to face, and run all round 
except the end nearest to the fold ; turn 
the bag thus made, inside out, and bind 
over the unsewn edge with a stiip of the 
pink silk. Now work a double or treble 
feather stitch all round with coral-col- 
ored silk, turn back the folded end and 
sew up neatly on each side, turn it right- 
side out, and slip the long end which is 
left through a bone or ivory ring about 
two inches in diameter till the flap hangs 
down about five inches from the ring, 
fasten just below the ring with a few 
stitches, and then proceed to fringe the 
bottom of the bag and the edge of the 
flap; the prettiest and most suitable 
fringe for this bag will be of shells. You 
can buy the preity little mother-o’-pearl 
like sea-snail shells at most seaside 
watering places, made into necklaces and 
bracelets. If you pull them to pieces, 
you will find each shell is perforated with 
four tiny holes. - You can work them 
into a fringe with some of the white pearly 
beads that have been so much used for 
collar trimming, thus—first row: drawa 
fine double cotton or silk (with a good 
knot at.the end) through the edge of the 
silk where you want to commence the 
fringe, thread on three beads, pass the 
needle through the two top holes of a 
shell, taking care that the right side 
hangs to the front, three more beads, 
draw the needle through the silk a little 
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farther on, allowing the beads to hang in 
a festoon ; repeat to the end. Second row: 
six beads, pass the needle through the 
two lower holes in the first shell threaded, 
* three beads, one shell, three beads, 
pee the needle through the two lower 
oles of the next shell of first row ; repeat 
from * to the end, finish with six beads 
and fasten off in the silk. You may 
work as many rows as you like, but two 
are sufficient to form a handsome fringe. 
If you have followed these directions 
carefully, you will now havea very pretty 
ag. 


A HOME-MADE APRON, 


N the present day when ladies superin- 
tend so much of the housework, taking 
indeed all the flowers and draperies, and 
pretty touches on themselves, an apron 
is almost 2 necessary addition to their 
morning toilette, and though we find in 
the shops a variety which should content 
all tastes, yet a home-made apron seems 
to have a character of its own. For those 
who wear black, nothing is prettier than 
pale blue or pink zephyrs, made large, 
like a cook’s apron, and with a bib. 
These can be washed and ironed at home 
and need no starching; but the apron 
which struck me as irresistible was of 
brown holland, and on it embroidered 
in heavy Mount Mellick stitches, were 
butterflies of all shapes and sizes. The 
effect was so pretty, and I thought what 
an acceptable gift this would be from one 
loving friend to another! It is an idea 
which has not as yet appeared in the 
shops, so will be for the present quite 
original, and, of course, the design of but- 
terflies might be varied according to 
fancy. 





S: ME people scorn to be taught, others 
are ashamed of it, as they would be of 
going to school when they are old ; but it 
i3 never too late to learn what it is always 
necessary to know. And it is no shame 
to learn so long as we are ignorant—that 
is to say, so long as we live. 

VOL, LXI.—36, 


IF no special passage in your life be so 
conspicuous as to arrest any man’s atten- 
tion, let your character as a whole make 
an impression for the truth. Let its 
weight, however little, press every one it 
touches away from the wrong into the 
right. 
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OUND FACED, stout women should 

avoid tulle bonnet strings, since they 

add fullness, They are especially adapted 

to slender faces and delicate counte- 
nances. ‘ 

Gray combined with cream white is 
still much favored. A stylish costume in 
this fashion is made with half-vest girdle, 
and broad band around the gray skirt of 
cream-w' 2 cloth, with very elegant bor- 
dering in appliqué of gold and silver gal- 
loon, dotted with steel nail-heads. 

Many of the Marie Antoinette silks, 
foulards, and bengalines show a great 
abandon of coloring and design, and not 
a few women who think alone of the 
beauty or attractiveness of a fabric with- 
out regard to or consideration of suita- 
bility, will be tempted ipto a purchase of 
these materials, which are adapted to 
youthful and slender figures only, and are 
fatal to those of opposite style; and even 
younger people, if stout and florid, would 
better avoid them, which they can easily 
do, and still find an embarrassment of 
riches among the endless list of beautiful 
fabrics that are less showy and elaborate. 

Some of the half-girdles of velvet or 
silk on the fronts of French bodices are 
brought toa sharp point in the middle 
and finished far back on each side with 
a vandyked pocket of the velvet or silk. 
Another pretty arrangement for the fronts 
of silk corsages is to make the top a 
pointed yoke of silk embroidery, then to 
fasten the silk material three buttons be- 
low and cut it away to form basques on the 
sides, disclosing a blouse vest of em- 
broidery or lace, the closely plaited folds 
in front of which are held in place by a 
half-girdle. 

Simple and stylish costumes for the 
season are composed of striped silk and 
satin skirts, bell-shaped, and finished with 
a full rose ruching at the hem. With 
these skirts are worn tailor jackets, ele- 
gantly fitted, and made with long basques 
that are very generally slashed to the belt, 
these giving aslenderer effect to the figure 
than the straight all-round arched-seam 
basque The jacket is made of plain tailor 
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cloth of light weight, of one or the other 
color in the striped skirt. 

Almond, fawn, nun’s gray, and helio- 
trope, armure silk tailor gowns for visit- 
ing and reception wear are made with 
Louis Quatorze coats of about even length 
all arouud, and slashed up each seam on 
the hips and at the back to the waist line. 
The straight fronts fall open ona vest 
slightly shorter than the coat. The 
slashed portions of the coat are finished at 
all the edges with a very fine cord, but 
the vest is the point of special decoration, 
being nearly covered with jewelled passe- 
menterie or it is sometimes made of very 
rich Marie Antoinette brocade. The collar 
of the coat is turned down, and is also 
richly trimmed. Most of the sleeves are in 
coat shape, close until they reach the waist, 
where they flare into large cuffs that turn 
back on the arm, and are covered with 
passementerie. 

Velvet bodices, trimmed with fine gold 
passementerie, have vests beneath of gold 
dotted net or crape de Chine, and a 
Medici collar, also gold-trimmed. Other 
half-open corsages have Russian chemi- 
settes of very rich lace, or they have full 
Moliére fronts fastened to a silk under- 
bodice, thus allowing the corsage to full 
open at each side of this vest. The edges 
of the bodice are bordered with silk and 
gold embroidery in points. 

The number of different sleeves worn 
this year is marvelous. They are almost 
as varied as the dress materials, yet when 
studied they are found to be outgrowths 
of the Valois s'eeve familiarized to us by 
portraits of Catherine de Medici, and 
seen also quite as often in masculine as in 
feminine portraits of that effeminate 
epoch. This style of sleeve, close on the 
lower arm and wide and high at the top, 
is used on any and all costumes, and for 
jackets, wraps, tea-gowns, and even night 
dresses. This is the outline of the ruling 
model, but the adjustment and manipula- 
tion of stuffs and trimmings forming it are 
past numbering even. 

The demand for short silk parasols is 
very large this season, and these with 

















corded-silk models simply finished with 
doubled silk tape fringes at the edge, will 
be very generally carried, except on dress 
occasions and in carriages, when something 
very smartis in order. Someof the new 
parasols are quitecurious in shape. The 
canopy of one is undulated, the ribs rising 
to a sharp ridge, and the spaces between 
the ribs sinking into a sort of gully. The 
effect is novel, but more singular than 
ow The size of this shade is very 
arge, too Jarge it would seem for real 
elegance, and the material, chiffon, finely 
plaited, terminating in a wide frill of 
chiffon at the edge, embroidered in shaded 
silks, the design violets, and their leaves 
in natural colors. The lining is also of 
chiffon, not plaited as on the exterior, but 
finely tucked. All sunshades for dress 
uses appear to be large to excess, but the 
handles are of moderate length, with less 
of elaboration bestowed upon them than 
heretofore. 

Tasteful plain wool dresses of Carmel- 
ite, English serge, or foulé cloth for walk- 
ing, shopping, and traveling, in beige, tan, 
gray, or brown, are made with a coat 
bodice that is of the popular three- 
quarter length, even all around, and cut 
in square or pointed tabs. The front of 
the costume generally opens over a vest of 
champignon, apricot, or cream-white cloth. 
Braiding is the usual trimming for the 
vest, sleeves, collar, and revers of the coat 
bodice, this done in light designs with a 
heavier motive at the top of the mutton- 
leg sleeves and at the wrists. Theskirt is 
in habit shape, with braiding on the deep 
hem. A dress braided at home is an in- 
expensive one, as beautiful designs bought 
at the furnishing stores and fancy dry- 
goods houses are easily transferred to the 
gown or jacket. Braid by the dozen 
pieces is not an expensive purchase, and 
the gown, when neatly finished, pays 
doubly for the time and money expended 
npon it. A braided costume from the 
modiste or importer is quite another 
matter, as its price is always excessive. 

Regarding dress skirts, they are still 
clinging, but they do not wrap the figure 
without fold or plait. One model very 
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much liked has a plain front, with side 
breadths lapping each other, or they are 
made like long, straight panels, separately 
lined, and trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
passementerie, or galloon, and adjusted to 
the figure over its plain foundation. A 
fan-back finishes this skirt. Slightly 
gored and bell-shaped skirts are consider- 
ably widened in new gowns. Flounces 
are greatly used, both in lace and made 
of the dress fabric. The seamless skirt, 
with straight front and bias back, is the 
fashionable one for light wool dresses, and 
the width of the wool goods forms the 
length of the skirt from belt to hem. 
The sheath foundation is fitted and belted 
to the form, then the goods for'...e outside 
are curved a little, and closely fitted to 
the wearer by six short darts, taken one 
each side of the immediate front and two 
beyond; the one near the hips being 
longest and deepest, the greatest length of 
the goods is carried to the back and there 
joined in the only real long seam in the 
skirt, and this seam is covered by fan-folds 
of the material, which are pressed or 
taped to cover it. Some of the new 
French skirts are gored in the old fash- 
ioned way, with a gored front breadth and 
two narrow side gores. 

The washing silks displayed this season, 
though very closely woven, are soft, pli- 
able, and warranted to wash, although 
this did not always prove the case in 
similar goods sold a year ago designed for 
summer blouses. The color mixtures in 
the checks, plaids, and stripes are delicate 
and beautiful, and are used variously fur 
tea gowns, waists, night-dresses, and for 
children’s costumes. The darker mélanges 
are made into traveling and beach dresses 
and long wraps for summer jaunts. 
Raw silks and fancy shot surahs are 
prominently displayed. Stylish young 
women who have a liking for uncommon 
effects are having these fabrics made into 
rather striking costumes for tennis use 
and mountain wear. They go to the other 
extreme and have the skirts as noticeably 
full and short as the typical street skirt 
is noticeably tight and disgustingly long. 


c. D. F. 
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COMMON SENSE IN THE KITCHEN. 


COMPLAINT is often heard from 
housekeepers that the recipes found 
in magazines and newspapers are incorrect, 
an article is made “just according to the 
directions,” yet it is too thick or too thin, 
too fine or too coarse, too soft or too hard. 
The reason for this is often found in the 
ignorance of the cook or her inattention 
to natural physical laws. 

Sometimes, it is true, a carefully written 
recipe, through a misplaced letter or 
comma, conveys a very different idea to 
the reader from that which its author 
intended. Typesetter aud proof-reader 
are thus at fault for many a fail- 
ure, especially in the. reports of demon- 
stration lectures. 

But even a recipe that has been tried 
again and again, until it is supposed to be 
infallible, sometimes results in igno- 
minious failure ; such calamities are often 
beyond the province of books, since ma- 
terials and utensils are not always iden- 
tical. 

The main causes of failure in cookery 
are Jack of care in details, and ignorance 
of Nature’s laws. Emerson has said, 
“ We must learn the homely laws of fire 
and water; we must feed, wash, plant, 
and build.” 

Exactness in measurement and care in 
scraping dishes are essential ; it is not safe 
to “guess.” If syrup is measured or an 
egg beaten, and either poured into a mix- 
ture without rinsing cup or bowl, the pro- 
portions cannot be exact. Nor, in order 
to rinse a dish, is it allowable to add two 
or three spoonfuls of liquid beyond the 
limits of the recipe ; but measure dry in- 
gredients first, then syrups, and lastly the 
required milk or water. 

Temperature is the rock on which 
many a cook wrecks the work of her 
hands without knowing the cause of dis- 
aster. May the day soon come when a 
thermometer hearing a high degree of heat 
shall be considered as great a necessity 
in a kitchen as a tea-kettle! 

Flour cannot be too cold for pastry, 
cookies, or kindred doughs, while for 
yeast bread it should be warm enough to 
favor the growth of the yeast plant. For 
the same reason warm water should be 
used with yeast, while with cream of 
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tartar and soda it wou!d hasten the escape 
of the gas, and cold liquids only are allow- 
able. 

Doughs that stick to rolling-pin, board, 
and hands in a hot kitchen should be set 
away till thoroughly chilled, but all 
trouble might have been saved by using 
cold fat, flour, and liquid at first, and the 
texture of the dough would have been 
better. 

Evaporation.—The barometer may 
sometimes he an essential article of 
kitchen furniture. Many an old house- 
keeper foretells a storm by the way the 
hungry air absorbs the water from the 
kettles on her stove. Often a failure in 
some elaborate dish may be traced to the 
weather.’ We leave covers off from 
kettles when we wish their contents to be- 
come more solid, and keep them closely 
covered if the reverse is desired ; yet little 
attention is given to a measured quantity 
of milk or stock which is heated for a 
gravy. It is often allowed to boil away, 
or is heated in a shallow pan where the 
evaporation is rapid, and thus loses half its 
bulk, and the recipe is then pronounced 
at fault for the thickness of the mixture. 

Potatoes are boiled and drained, and 
then closely covered instead of being 
shaken in a draught of air to become 
white and floury by parting with the super- 
fluous steam. 

Whites of eggs may be beaten to a stiff 
froth by an open window when it would 
be impossible in a steamy kitchen. 

Roasts that should be juicy come to the 
table as dry as pasteboard, because the 
oven was not hot enough at first to in- 
stantly harden the outer surface and pre- 
vent the escape of its juices. 

Deep frying is loudly inveighed against 
by those who have not the inclination to 
discover that less fat is absorbed by pieces 
of fish plunged in deep fat than those 
which are turned from side to side in a 
limited quantity, and that the intense 
heat of the fat cooks it more thoroughly 
than is possible hy any other method, and 
if carefully drained on paper, little fat 
remains. 

What is needed to-day in our kitchens 
is less of the cookery book and more na- 
tural philosophy and common sense—1. €., 
knowledge of common things and every- 
day phenomena. 
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